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All the music you | delight to | hear 





ed 


Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor or Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you 
could glance into its 530 pages without becoming 
absorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or 
not, this is the kind of book you will find yourself 
browsing through just for the pleasure it gives you. 
And if you are a music-lover, this Victor Record 

Catalog will increase your knowledge and appre- 
ciation of good music many fold. 

It contains portraits of Victor artists with 

biographical sketches and has a complete Red 

Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of 
all the world who make Victrola Records. 


There are also portraits and short biog- 
raphies of the great composers, and a pro- 
nunciation table of the names of artists, 

composers and operas. 


In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog 
gives brief stories of the opera, shows illustra- 
tions of various scenes, indicates under the title of each 
opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selec- 
tions in the exact order they are sung or played in the opera. 


Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest 
catalog of music inallthe world. There isa copy for you at 
any Victor dealer’s, or we will mail you a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The Shopping Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has been reorganized with a platform of vider service 
toour readers. From the headquarters »f the Shopping 
Service in New York we are now prepared to shop 
for our readers when they are out of town, or with 











Reproduction of an old 

Colonial design, which 

may be painted in any 
color. 


IKE one’s character 
L one’s home is never 

really finished. The 
last week of the old year 
is the time for resolutions 
that tend to renovate 
one’s character. Custom 
has decreed that in the 
month of January the 
home-maker must supply those pieces of furni- 
ture and such articles of linen as will keep the 
home complete. 

In the past few years our future Lares and 
Penates have followed that zigzag diagram- 
matic line that marks ascending prices, until 
from the topmost peak they look down upon 
us. Wesaw many household gods we wanted 
to mention but we have strong-mindedly con- 
fined ourselves to a few that are reasonable, 
practical and truly lovely. All of these we 
coveted for ourselves. It will be a joy to get 
them, or anything else on these pages, for you. 





AKE the wing chair shown on 

this page. Place beside it a table 
holding a shaded light and a few 
favorite books or late magazines 
and you have a ‘“‘comfort corner” 
that fairly entices one to rest and 
read, or relax and chat. We can 
purchase this dispenser of repose in 
a plain denim cover for $55. If you 
wish to provide your own chintz 
or velour, it can be put on without 
additional charge. There is a charge 
of seventy-five cents for crating, 
however, and you may have to rest 
on old chairs for several weeks. 
Makers of furniture are piled up 
with orders and indefinite as to date 
of delivery. [61] 


HE other chair depicted in this 

number may not be one in which 
to spend an evening with a favorite 
book, but is most decorative and 
useful. This dignified reproduction 
of an old Colonial design may be 
painted in any desired color. The 
decoration is in colored enamel, 











the bands are of gold and the seat 
is of woven rush. The price is 
$19.50, with the additional seventy-five 
cents for crating. [62] 
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ECAUSE of their usefulness and unobtru- 

siveness, day-beds increase in popularity. 
One of simple design, either in mahogany or 
enameled in a color to match one’s decora- 
tions, may be had for $45—plus seventy-five 
cents for crating. [63] 

NE of the house-furnishing stores is show- 

ing a scrub pail that fairly intrigues one to 
scrub floors and windows and woodwork. It 
is square in shape, wide of handle and in colors 
to match any complexion. There is a remov- 
able tray with compartments for soap, brushes, 
cloths and other ammunition for the war on 
dirt. Let us know whether you prefer your 
“housemaid’s companion”’ in red, blue, pink, 
white or yellow, and send $5. [64] 


HINESE tea which is pale in color and deli- 
cate of flavor may be purchased at an Orien- 

tal shop for sixty centsa pound. Put upinan 
artistic bamboo basket, it is a dainty and 
cheering gift and costs $1.25. (Postage extra.) 
[65] 

WE felt very self-congratulatory when we 
found something worthy of mention for 
twenty-five cents. It is a tiny two-pronged 
fork of carved ivory, for lemon or pickle. 
Make your check twenty-seven cents—not 
war tax, just postage. [66] 


OR seventy-five cents one may 

purchase a bowl of glazed Japan- 
ese pottery in rose, green, blue or 
yellow, with enough narcissus bulbs 
to plant init. Postage is additional 
and for five cents more enough 
gravel will be provided to fill the 
bowl. [67] 


F one wishes a more pretentious 

dwelling for the new household 
pet, there’s a bamboo cage with a 
carved base decorated with beaded 
tassels for $15. This is round and 
is large enough to house a pair of 
birds comfortably. (Parcels post 
charges on this one.) [68] 





HE vogue for japanned tinware 
is expressed in artistic waste bas- 
kets, painted any color that may 
be desired and decorated with a 
graceful basket of flowers. These 
are $1, with fifty cents for pack- 
ing. sien [69] 
‘MART candle-shades of parch- 
a ment, with black figures  sil- 
houetted against a pale-yellow 
background, cost $5. Shields for 
side-lights are $3. [70] 





Frizzling set consisting of the jabbers, 
the dujab and the frizzler. 
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them when they are in town. In ordering articles 
mentioned in these columns send money in form of 
check or money order. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Exact reproduction of the 
old watchman’s lantern, 
even to the detail of mica 

lights. 






RUSHES that 

may be described 
as doughnut shaped 
go into corners in an 
efficient manner not 
achieved by the 
shapes with which we 
are more familiar. 
They come in_ hat, 
shoe and clothes sizes, and cost from thirty- 
five to seventy-five cents. [71] 


CHINESE broom does its bit as a hearth- 
brush in an American home. It is made of 
flexible cocoanut fibre, with a bamboo handle, 
and costs $1.50. (Parcels post additional.) 
[72 
“THERE are always new pictures of friends 
and members of the family to be framed. 
Standing frames of wood, painted dull gold 
that shades into brown, come in two sizes. 
Those six by four inches cost $4. One five by 
three and one-half inches sells for a dollar less. 
Wooden nut bowls, ten and a half inches in 
diameter, with a design of pine cones in green 
and brown painted on in oils, are most attrac- 
tive and sell for $3. (Postage additional.) 
(73] 


WE cannot recommend with too great en- 
thusiasm the painted oilcloth sets for the 
table. They are decorative, and since each 
piece can be wiped off with a damp cloth, the 
saving of laundry is an item to be considered. 
Each set con- 
tains a centre- 
piece, six plate 
and six saucer 
doilies. They 
may be had in 
several designs 
for $1.75 a set. 
74] 


MBROID- 
ERED and 
scalloped Ma- 





deira linen 

napkins, in the 

tea size, may 

be purchased wing chair which can be 
for $7.50 a covered in denim or your 
dozen. [75] own chintz or velour. 






































Flemish Tapestry XVII Century 
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“THE RETURN FROM THE Hunt” 


Gobelin reproduction woven on special loom. Color scheme; 
brown, blue, burgandy, and rose. Size 19x57 inches, fringed 
ends and finished edges. Suitable for wall hanging or Library- 
table scarf. Price $10.00 


Antique Chinese Lamp (repro- 
duction). Height 23 inches, 
diameter 6 inches. Design in 
Bas-Relief, has the appearance 
of copper-bronze and wears 
as well; 16-inch vellum shade 
artistically hand decorated with 
8 three scencs. Price complete, 
2 lights and pull chains, $22.50 


Photos and descriptive details 
of these and other beautiful 
table lamps, on request. Mail 
orders filled. 





J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
House Hunting Made Easy 


Within (he pomne of the Hodgson catalog are descriptions of allstyles 
of Portable Houses. Pick the one that suits you and order it. 

There are tages and bungalows or bigger homes up to 10 rooms. 
Also play houses, bird houses, dog houses, poultry houses, churches, 
barracks and garages. Sections shipped painted ready to bolt to- 
gether. Skilled workmen not necessary. 

Immediate ordering is essential. Send for the catalog today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 6 East 39th St., New York 




















A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions ofrooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
(New Address) Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Filth Ave. New York City 


“COUNTRY ANDSUBURBANHOUSES”’ 








GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I amin 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for six'een years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct froin the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent's guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 








SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster: clawf t 

sofa; od carved oak chest dating back to 1707; oneuene ved Ee- 

- double pedestal dining table: dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 

the my Aol ——e Phyfe; serving - breakfast — priceless 
urniture, mirrors, etc. Inspectio i 

only. Photos and full descriptions upon een 7 

338 West 4th Street or Box 11 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 
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BLANKETS in the large checked patterns, 
white with pink, blue, yellow or gray, at 
$6.50 are an unusual bargain. These do not 
pretend to be all wool,‘but are made of cotton 
treated by a new process that makes them, 
according to government tests, warmer than 
woolen covering. These blankets come in 
only one size, seventy inches by eighty-four. 
[76] 


FYERYONE who has lost holders, soiled dish 

towels and burnt her hands getting the 
roasting-pan out of the oven will acclaim with 
gladness a new invention that prevents these 
three calamities. This pincher-like imple- 
ment is shovel-shaped at the bottom, and the 
top consists of a straight piece of aluminum, 
bent down at the end. Firmly clamped by 
this the pan can be lifted out with ease and 
safety. Fifty cents is the price. [77 


HEN it comes to bean shooters the boy 

of today has an advantage over his father. 
When the latter was a boy bean shooters shot 
beans—or rocks—but today there is one that 
shoots an aeroplane. It costs forty-five cents 
and there’s a string to prevent the plane be- 
ing wafted away on a transcontinental flight. 
[78] 


LIGHT that is suspended from the ceiling 

may be graciously shaded by a Chinese 
lantern of silk gauze. Circular in shape, 
mounted cn bamboo and decorated with 
painted design, these comparatively recent 
importations effectively combine the unusual 
with the decorative. The price is $3 with 
postage additional. [79] 


HE ancient craft of hand-wrought iron has 

been revived in recent years, and many old 
pieces are reappearing in forms suited to the 
needs of our later generation. The lantern 
shown in this number is an exact reproduction 
of the old watchman’s lantern, even to the de- 
tail of mica lights. This practical fixture for 
hall, porch or garage may be lighted with elec- 
tricity or a kerosene flame. It costs $25. [80] 


NOTHER interesting restoration to practi- 

cal use is that of the ‘‘frizzler set’”’ shown 
on the opposite page. The three pieces are 
known as the jabber, the dujab and the frizzler. 
This last holds marshmallows, or chestnuts to 
be toasted or roasted. The other two spear 
chops, corn, toast or anything else that can be 
cooked before a fireplace or a camp fire. The 
set is $15. [81] 


ASHCLOTHS with colored borders that 
sell for $1 a half-dozen may convey a tact- 
ful suggestion to a juvenile member of the 
household. [82] 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


| At Stamford we make in our factories all our 
| luxurious upholstered pieces and cover them 








OO 


in the fabrics selected for the room. Here our 
artists create color schemes for bedrooms, 
breakfast rooms and sun rooms for each pur- 
chaser. 

Whether you buy through your decorator or 
dealer or direct, the same individual atten- 
tion is given to your needs. Here you will 
find no preteese, no ‘‘atmosphere”’ of over- 
aestheticism, but an organization concen- 
trated on solving interesting problems in 
furnishing single rooms and entire homes 
and apartments. 


Send for the latest number of ** The Danersk,’’ E-1. 
Charming sets on exhibition at 
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ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
Buy now for spring delivery 






















GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


pene for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases. Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
| _ otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
¢ and Interior Decoration. 


7 Cancun teal 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique avd useful things of brass, my and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 




















Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Shop 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 
FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUE ROSEWOOD PIANO 
Steinway Spinet Grand. About 2} yards long; massive hand- 
carved legs. Beautifully preserved. Box 784. Birmingham, Ala. 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles— l.arge 
Deep Undershelves— ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything vet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY. ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW ror 4 Descxirtive PAM- 
PHLET AND DeaLer’s NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO- 
501-F Cunard Bidg. Chicago, tll. 
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—the choice of particular home-builders and con- 
tractors for 20 years—because they insure artistic, 
properly proportioned conveniently arranged com- 
fortable and enduring homes. 
320 latest designs of beautiful homes—new set of 
rt 10 Plan Books, 3 of 
‘bungalows, 4 of cot- 
tages, 3 of 2-story 
houses. 

Keith’s Magazine, 
E for 20 years a leading 
authority on home-building, contains plans by lead- 
ing architects, articles on Interior Decoration, and 
valuable ideas for the prospective builder. 25 cents 
a copy on news-stands. . 

° Your choice of 3 Plan Books, 
Big $2 Offer with 8 Home-building num- 
bers of Keith’s Magazine, all for $2. (Personal 
check $2.10.) Or— 

Entire set of 10 Plan Books (320 plans) and 12 Home- 
building numbers of ‘‘Keith’s’’—all for $4. (Personal 
check $4.10.) 

KEITH CORPORATION, 354 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 
Largest Plan Book Publishers in U.S. Established 20 years 


| Use This Chest FREE 





























Sent on 


Free Trial 





Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. Your choice « 
of many styles and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. 


A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from ~ 
moths, mice,dust and damp. Distinctively beautiful. -————-—-—— 
Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. Pays | Direct From 
for itself in what it saves. The ideal wedding, birth- Factery to 
day or graduation gift. Write today for our great new Home 
illustrated catalog — all postpaid free to you. fer 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 35 Statesville, N.C. 











**Home Attractions”’ 


.| PERGOLAS 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 


Garden Accessories 
for 
Beautifying Home Grounds 


"uen writing enciose 0c and ask for Catalogue ‘*M-30"" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston and Webster Avenues CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE - 6 ‘East 30th Street 


SEND ress BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
a laptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes ”’ 
50 Plans, #3750 to $12,000— $1. 
“* The New Colonials *’ 
55 Plans, #3000 to $20.000— $1. 
** West Coast oe = 
60 Plans, $1800 to $1500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and "FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
BEXTRA — ‘‘Little vo ee 40 Plans, or to $3000—50 ct 
Money back if not satishe 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO,, Architects, 364 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


By a private party, a pair of small sized crystal chandeliers 
(Old Bekah) ; old Chinese (bamboo) lounging chair, intricate 
work; large cashmere shawl, a beautiful specimen.—No dealers. 


Address: 27 Summer Street, Andover, Mass. 
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HIS is a true story. In a small apartment 

in New York’s middle East Side there lives 
a woman in her seventy-sixth year who had 
never done anything outside her home until 
three years ago, when the death of her only son 
left her penniless and dependent. In her re- 
mote girlhood someone had taught her to braid 
rugs from rags. To this almost forgotten 
handicraft she turned in her extremity for a 
livelihood. Her rugs aze of silk and wool 
pieces, given her by th kindly forewoman of a 
nearby factory. The pattern is “hit and miss,” 
in gay and blending colors. The rugs are oval 
in shape, 44 inches long by 32 inches wide. It 
takes this independent, enterprising aged new 
woman four days to weave one aid she sells 
it for $10. As a postscript we should like to 
say that her rugs achieve what few rag rugs do. 
They lie flat and offer no rolled up corners to 
the unwary of tread. [83] 


OR the desk this month we make mention of 

the quill pens, invariably used by motion- 
picture heroines in notes of rejection, accept- 
ance or farewell forever. These may be had 
in shades of blue, purple, red, yellow or rose. 
They are stuck in a little glass of like color 
filled with shot, and cost $1.50. [84] 


HE mandarin skirts that one used to see in 

the Oriental shops before the War have 
again made their appearance. These beautiful 
pieces of Chinese embroidery may be put to a 
variety of uses in the house. Lamp shades, 
sofa cushions and pads for tables are a few 
of the possibilities presented by one. The 
shades are a dull yellow and soft red, both em- 
broidered in blue. The price is $5. [85] 





HE boy or girl who eats a box lunch at school 

five days in the week will be a grateful re- 
cipient of the lunch kit containing a tin box for 
sandwiches and a half pint thermos bottle for 
hot cocoa or soup. The kit itself, which is of 
black or dark-green leatherette, is shaped like 
a small suitcase. The price is $3.50. [86] 


INEN tablecloths two yards square in vari- 
ous designs sell for $6.75. Please state 
whether you prefer stripes, or a plain or polka- 
dotted centre, with a flowered border. Nap- 
kins to match in the small dinner size cost 
$8.25 a dozen. [87] 


HEMSTITCHED towels of an excellent 
quality of linen huck may be had for $8.25 
a dozen. [88] 


SCALLOPED dimity bed-sets with flowered 

borders in blue, rose, yellow or lavender 
come in both single and double bed sizes. The 
sets consist of a spread and a bolster cover, and 
sell, the single size for $5.85, the double for 
$6.50. [89] 
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ORIENTAL RUG 
TIDINGS 


Thick, glowing antiques with bloom of 
pan-velvet are not specialized in stores; 
supply of doctored trash is one-quarter 
of six years ago. Prices on such junk 
as Dosser, Iran, Kashan, Saruk, Ker- 
manshah are up 200% to 400%— perfectly 
worthless stuff. The Orient ate its 
sheep, used wool for clothing, and wages 
went up 500% to 1000% in the rug dis- 
tricts where they now get $1.00 per day. 


I have a few old-time classics bought 
before the rise and am not profiteering, 
and am carrying on at below current 
wholesale. 


‘‘A word to the wise is sufficient.’’ Write 
for list and then act quickly. I prepay 
express on approval for selection. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
read«rs in the past ten years. 











MS" UNDERGROUND 
et GARBAGE RECEIVERS 





The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
15 years on the market 
Thousands sold 
Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
rel up or down steps. Try our 

Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 


Send for catalogue on each 


It will pay you. Sold Direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 





“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
+505 Roosevelt Road Chicago 








HERALDRY 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Monograms. Embossing dies cut for sta- 
tionery. Also designs wrought in copper or brass to order. 
M. J. HatTrrELD 


412 Logan Street Bridgeport, Connecticut 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


eu book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, 
of the problems that perplex the ess in his 
endless search for the beauti The or, Frank 
Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York ‘School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and one of the foremost author- 
ities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. 
A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope 
of this valuable work: 
WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 
SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing 
and decorating. 
THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION — Chippendale, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton, Adam and other Georgian types. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 
Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $6.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Send Us Your Plans 


and let us suggest a schedule of the hardware: Either 
hand-forged wrought tron throughout, or, if the budget 
appropriation requires il— partly standard modern 
hardware of dependable quality with good Colonial 
pieces placed where they will do most good. We will 
send you both proposals and the result will please and 
surprise you. Let the W. IRVING FORGE, Inc., 
solv your hardware problems. 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
326 East 38th Street 
New York City 

















have OFTEN QUALITIES OF CDARM LACIc 
ING IN VERY CAREFULLY STUDIED NEW ONES, 
PROBABLY DUE TO ThE FACT Thar The— 
LIMITATIONS IMPOSED CALL ForT) ThE 
GREATER INGENUITY, AND OBSTACLES 
ARE TRIUMPhHED over which ARE OThER- 
WISE SKILFULLY AVOIDED~— 

ThE COST OF BUILDING NEW AT PRESENT 
ALSO RENDERS REMODELING OF EXIST- 
ING MOUSES WoRTHY OF SERIOUS CON- 
SIDERATION. ~ 

however,NOT IN Every CASE MAY RE- 
MODELING BE JUSTIFIED FROM BOTN STAND- 
POINTS~ UNPREJUDIGED ADVICE IS NECESSARY. 

Inquiries Cordially Invited 


Specialist-in Domestic, Architachre, 


TEN SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


























i you intend to build and wish your new home tobe different from 

the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ‘* Colonial Houses,” containing floor plans, 
Perspectives, descriptions and estimates for designs in that ever- 
pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, #. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES,” 
containing perspectives and scale floor plans of designs suitable for this 
imperishable construction. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering 
give brief description of your requirements and they will have earnest 
Consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to 
the Colonial and No pr Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 

andi ion. 


orc Itati 





Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to B. S. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 




















QuEsTION: What is the best time of 
year to do the outside painting of a house? 


ANSWER: The best results are ob- 
tained when paint dries slowly. Too 
rapid drying tends to cause the formation 
of a slight crust which may peel. Frost 
and rain are also injurious to paint which 
has not thoroughly dried. 

The early fall is usually the season of 
clear and moderate weather. Spring 
rains, summer suns and late fall frosts are 
then avoided. 


QuEsTION: Why are not the beautiful 
thatched roofs of English rural districts 
used in this country? 


ANSWER: A well-made thatched roof 
is beautiful—it is absolutely water-tight, 
and it is cool in sumiaer and warm in win- 
ter. It has all the qualities of a good roof 
except permanence and fire resistance. 

All architectural style is influenced by 
climate, customs and so forth, and the 
greatest influence is probably accessibility 
of material. The straw from machine- 
threshed grain is not fitted for thatch- 
ing. Here is a good reason why we do not 
have thatched roofs. We cannot get the 
proper straw. Modern English houses are 
rarely thatched, for the same reason—the 
introduction of threshing machinery has 
curtailed the supply. It is not a natural 
material in this country, for cheaper and 
better roofing can easily be obtained. 

There is a summer house in Weston, 
Massachusetts, with a thatched roof and 
there are probably other roofs of the kind 
in the country, but there is little chance of 
these ever becoming common enough not 
to be a curiosity. 





QuEsTION: How is the foundation for 
a tile floor made in a wooden frame house? 


ANSWER: Space the floor joists twelve 
inches on centres. Chamfer the top 
edges. Nail boards between the joists, 
having the upper side of the boarding 
flush with the lower edge of the chamfer. 
Cleats are nailed to the joists to form a 
nailing strip for the boarding. This 
boarding is the bottom form for the rein- 
forced concrete slab. 

The slab need not be over two and 
one-half inches thick, and a convenient 
reinforcing is obtained with metal lath, 
made up of steel mesh. A twelve-inch 
mesh is heavy enough. Lay the metal 
lath on the joists. Pour a medium rich 
cinder concrete into the forms. 

If the depth of the floor joists has been 
properly figured for the span, the method 
outlined will give an excellent base for 
either tile or composition flooring. 
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Talks With Our Readers 


T is doubtful if any issue of THE House BEAUTIFUL is 
looked forward to with more keen interest and anticipation 
than the Building Number. We feel this, here in the office, 

and the minute one Building Number is completed we begin to 
plan for the next one and try to make it still better. The Spring 
Building Number is taking form and we promise you it is rich 
in material. A partial list of the articles may be found on page 
68. One of the most interesting features, perhaps, is the selec- 
tion of the three best houses in Pasadena by a well-known 
architect. This is the first in a series which will ultimately 
cover all of the United States. We now have the photographs 
of the three best houses in Lincoln, llebraska, and the three 
best houses in Indianapolis as selected by local architects. 
These are being held for the Central States Number, which 
will appear sometime next summer. When all of the 
States have been covered we will republish these in book- 
let form. 

Another feature which will be welcomed, we know, is the new 
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House BeautiruL Home. This is a brick house in Colonial 
style, and we anticipate it will be as popular as the Prize House 
which we published several years ago in the magazine. Plans 
will be ready for this the first of February. 

We are very happy over the contributions which have come in 
for the work in Devastated France. Such appreciative letters 
have been received from little Gilberte, whom the readers of 
THE House BeauTiFuL adopted, and from those in charge of 
the work. We hope that we will be able to raise enough to 
build the farmhouse in the canton of Coucy-le-Chateau which 
will serve as a school for a large number of children and a com- 
munity house for the older folks. The house will be called 
The House Beautiful Farmhouse, and the names of all those 
sending in contributions will be written in a book which will be 
sent over to be kept as a permanent record of the interest of 
THe House BEAUuTIFUL readers in their French brothers and 
sisters. Work will commence on the farmhouse as soon as half 
of the total amount needed is received. 
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Photograph by Buckly 


This charming little building has probably stood its ground since 1800 or earlier. No doubt it has had some human help in 

maintaining its existence, but the help has been of a casual kind. Why not make the preservation of the integrity of this and similar 

good old buildings the central object of some community or group of people? It is easy to conceive of a use to which it could 

be put, and a definite use would be like giving it an object in life, which would lend it a self-respect and tendency toward self- 

preservation beside which the. necessary restoration and repairs would be merely incidental. It might be a library or the home of 
some special collection, a memorial, or the club-bouse of some patriotic or traditional society. 





HE joy of recreation is second only to that of creation. 
Only one who has tried it knows the thrill of pleasure which 
comes after a successful rehabilitation of a century-old 
house. Nor do trustees of a public library, whose book collec- 
tion is still inadequately quartered, know the real satisfaction 
that has come to their more creative neighbors, who, dissatisfied 
with almost identical conditions, lacking necessary funds for 
greater undertakings, have found a satisfactory dwelling-house 
and made it over into a home for their library. 

Authorities may whisper that there is a great difference in the 
spirit of domestic and public architecture. Well, what of the 
architecture of your town? Has it always been consistent with 
rule and theory? Is it not better to have a worthy library well 
housed, not architecturally perfect, than to have one of little 
service because of inadequate quarters? There is something 
genuine about these buildings that have “ belonged” for several 
generations, and some for nearly a century, buildings which have 
tradition as well as sentiment cling- 
ing to them, and houses which have 
held a tender place in many a heart 
of the neighbors. They are places 
which have a pleasing appearance, 
gained by the weathering of many 
a winter's storm and by the mel- 
lowing of many an autumn’s sun- 
shine. Not newcomers are these in 
our town streets; nor do we have to 
make their acquaintance as we 
would a new yellow and white classic 
box-like structure of brick and mar- 
ble which is foreign to evervthing in 
town. 

Do you happen to know of a pro- 
gressive town where there exists a 
desire for a real library, but where 
the people hesitate because they 
lack funds adequate for an elaborate 
Structure? It is an erroneous idea 
that library architecture insists on a 
stereotyped plan, buff brick or 
poorly mixed concrete and painted 
iron. It is not necessary that the 
library building be one of the most 
conspicuous or monumental struc- 
tures in town, or that it must be one 
at which everyone points with pride 
whenever summer guests are shown 
about, but to which no one goes for 
real service. A library, as every 
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The Small-Town Library Building 


How an Old House Remodeled With Taste and a Little Money May Serve as a Home for the Public Library 





Probably the Public Library at Lenox, Mass., formerly the 
Academy, possesses more of real architectural quality than 1s 
possible in many towns. 





By JOHN ADAMS LOWE 


public building, should be fitted to its purpose and its location, 
and we should expect to find types adapted for urban and rural 
communities. 

In one town, I recall, situated in beautiful hill country, there 
was a determination to erect a little Greek temple in which the 
library might be housed, with no windows in the walls, but with 
light admitted through skylights. A wise donor, however, chose 
a plan providing a simple white Colonial cottage, admirably 
suited to the town and to library purpose. It is artistically 
tucked under some old and very Japanese apple trees, hard by 
the side of the road. Its fireplace, cozy furnishings, books in 
low cases, pictures, and the hearty welcome of the librarian 
make a home of it. Its windows have a view across wide fields 
to wooded hills. Books give a far view. A library is not a 
monument. A library is a librarian who knows books, and 
people; a collection of books; and a proper place in which the 
librarian may render the service of the one to the other. 

Dwellings, churches, academies 
and school houses have been suc- 
cessfully remodeled for housing pub- 
lic libraries. But every one does 
not easily lend itself to such remodel- 
ing. There are certain fundamental 
principles which underlie library 
architecture, and if these can be se- 
cured satisfactorily in a remodeled 
building, there is as much chance 
for success as there is in a new build- 
ing. Someone has said that a house 
that is suited to its locality, its loca- 
tion and the people who live in it 
stands a good chance for a long life. 
And a house remodeled for a public 
library building will serve, provided 
it is fitted for giving library service 
to the community in which it 
stands. If it can be centrally lo- 
cated; if it can provide for the future 
growth of the library’s usefulness; 
if it can be economically adminis- 
tered and supervised by the fewest 
possible attendants; if it has good 
light in all parts of the building, and 
can be economically heated; if atten- 
tion is given to the relation of the 
different rooms—librarian’s work- 
room, circulation department, adult 
and children’s reading-room, lecture 
hall, art gallery, and local historical 
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exhibition room—it stands a good chance of being successful. 
Above all it should preserve—or create, if not present—a home- 
like atmosphere in the reconstructed plan. 

| am taking it for granted that you are interested in your 
town library, even if you are not the librarian or one of the trus- 
tees, or perhaps even a constant reader. For the books are 
yours, if they are town property, and you are loyal to the best 
interests of the community, its development and ultimate wel- 
fare. Have you ever noticed, with the library in mind, some of 
those old Colonial houses in your town, those with the wide 
middle hall and four large rooms on the first floor? They are 
almost naturally adapted to the ground 
plan of the modern type of a small li- 
brary. You may be able to house your 
library much more satisfactorily in one 
of them than to wait years and put it in 
a stiff, cold building that can never make 
as much of an appeal to your neighbors 
as this old familiar one does. | have in 
mind several just such instances in 
which citizens of vision have proved 
themselves real benefactors, and in addi- 
tion have had a great deal of fun out of 
the experiment. 

Probably the Public Library at Lenox, 
Mass., formerly the Academy, possesses 
more of real architectural quality than 
is possible in many towns. This is due 
to the loyal interest of one of the trus- 
tees and the sympathetic co-operation 
of a master architect, bent on saving a 
beautiful structure and on making it 
eminently useful tothe town. Even the 
dullest cannot but feel the inspiration of 
its Colonial feeling expressed in every 
line, proportion and detail. 

At Hanover, New Hampshire, one 
woman had vision enough to see what a 
perfect library might be made out of an 
old house. It was the beautiful Colonial 
mansion of the first president of Dart- 
mouth College, erected in 1773. Very 





The Howe Library at Hanover, N. H., was formerly the Colonial mansion of the first president of 
Dartmouth College, erected in 1773. Very little change was made in the house. This 1s the chil- 
dren’s room. The furniture, as well as the books, is suited to the little folks. 


little change was made in it. The stair- 
way in the front hall was removed, the 
partition between the front and back par- 
lor taken down, the two rooms swept into 
one large reading-room, and a fireproof 
stack for the books added at the rear. 
But what a superb library it makes! It 
quaintness, its homelike atmosphere, in 
fine, its livableness, is its charm. Every- 
where white paint and quaint wall paper 
remind you of olden days. The fireplaces 
and details of the mantels, and the low 
bock-shelving around the walls, all add to 
the invitation from the books themselves 
to sit and read or browse through maga- 
zines. 

Of all such remodeled buildings on Cape 
Cod, | know of none that is more charm- 
ingly arranged or satisfactorily adminis- 
tered than that at Hyannis. For years 
the library has had no funds, no town 
appropriation, but has possessed unlimited 
energy and courage. By fairs and by 
general appeals the trustees secured 
money enough to buy each year a few 
books. With wise forethought, many 
years ago one of the trustees purchased an 
old house, one of the best of its type. It 
is a story and a half building, of the sim- 
plest line, covered all over sides and roof 
with shingles weathered a mellow greenish gray, with apple- 
green shutters and chimneypot. White window casings and 
door trimmings relieve the color scheme. One enters at the side 
coming directly to the librarian’s desk, or he goes into a tiny 
front hall. Here he comes immediately to the steepest stair- 
casing imaginable, leading to the chambers under the eaves, 
now used as rest and study rooms. On the main floor at the 
left is the reception room, transformed from the former parlor, 
with its haircloth furniture and funeral-wreath decorations. 
The quaint old wall paper, the local mustard yellow border 
floor paint and hand-braided rugs make this a charming bit of 





The fireplace, low shelving, comfortable furniture and portraits contribute to the homelike atmosphere 
of the reading-room in the Howe Library. All add to the invitation from the books to sit down and read. 
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old Cape Cod. On the 
other side of the house is 
the reading-room, very 
much as it was as a living- 
room, save for the fact 
that all available wall 
space has been used for 
bookshelves. Several 
partitions were taken out 
of the central portion of 
the house; but there still 
remain a reference room, 
a children’s room, a spe- 
cial-collection room and 
necessary work-rooms. A 
homelike atmosphere per- 
vades the place—not only 
because of the arrange- 
ment of the cozy rooms, 
but because of thefriendly 
spirit of the librarian. 
On windy nights in the 
chilly autumn the wood 
fires are as inviting as can 
be, and the reading-clubs 
that gather about them 
are coming to love the 
homey place and books 
there, instead of the dark 
street corner. 

On the quaint Com- 
monof Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
the Spaulding homestead 
has stood for nearly a 
century. It is one of the 
finest houses facing the 
street: a typical building 
of the period of two 
stories, a wide front hall, 
rooms on both sides, and 
an ell at the rear. It is 
the community centre: 
the home of the library 
and of the local historical 
society, and the meeting- 
place of many groups of 
people. The old parlor has 
been kept pretty much 
intact to serve as a read- 
ing-room; but practically 
all of the partitions on the 
other side of the hall on 
the first floor have been 
removed for space into 
which a book stack has 
been built. The surpris- 
ing and perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the 
remodeled plan is to be 
found upstairs. This is 
the auditorium. The up- 
per part of the room ex- 
tends clear to the roof. 
The ceiling and all super- 
fluous material have been 
taken down. This reveals 
huge hand-cut cross 
beams, held together by 
wooden pegs. Without 
Stain or decoration, the 
Structure and the color- 
ing of time makes the 
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The exquisite detail of the building itself inspires readers in the library at 
Lenox, Mass. 





The birthplace of a college president is the home of the Public Library at 
Bethel, Conn. 


At Fitzwilliam, N. H., the Spaulding homestead shelters the library and the 
local historical society. 
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whole place seem like an 
English hall of the early 
Tudor period. Moreover, 
the acoustics are said to 
be perfect. Here con- 
certs and lectures are 
given, and here also 
women gather in groups 
for reading, sewing, and 
other community inter- 
ests. 

Miss Maria Parloa gave 
her books, pictures and 
furniture to the town of 
Bethel, Connecticut, to 
found a library, but did 
not provide a home for it. 
From quarters in an un- 
dertaker’s shop, it was 
moved into a room at the 
rear of a dyeing estab- 
lishment, then into some 
rooms in a dwelling- 
house, until finally one of 
the oldest of the town 
families in settling the 
estate gave its homestead 
for a library building. 
And so it is that the 
birthplace of Dr. L. 
Clarke Seelye, first presi- 
dent of Smith College, is 
still carrying on educa- 
tional work. The house 
has architectural dignity 
and bearing, two stories 
and a half in height, with 
an imposing front of a 
high porch with four 
massive pillars. Practi- 
cally all the partitions in 
the front part of this 
house were taken down 
and the space thrown 
into one large room. The 
big central chimney di- 
vides the space naturally 
into a section for the 
adults and for the chil- 
dren. The front portion 
of the room keeps much 
of its homelike character 
as it is furnished with 
rocking-chairs, old-fash- 
ioned sofas, a few separ- 
ate bookcases, and good 
pictures, all bearing evi- 
dence of their basis of 
selection. Bookshelves 
practically line the rest of 
the walls. This library 
has a kitchen and well- 
equipped china closet and 
uses them on occasion. 
Indeed, here centres 
much community activ- 
ity. In the library room 
folding chairs are often 
set up to accommodate as 
many as a hundred and 
fifty people gathered for 

(Continued on page 52) 
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OBODY knows anything about 
him, really ; about George Hepple- 
white, the man himself. He is 

almost as much wrapped in obscurity as 

that joiner brother of Oliver Goldsmith, as 
far as personal data is concerned. I have 
been through old diaries and ancient, yel- 
lowing magazines, hoping to find some 
little, revealing trace, and without any 
results. A few facts are left to us. He 
served his apprenticeship as a young man 
with Gillow, the-cabinet-maker, at Lan- 
caster. Later he went up to London and 
carried on his own business in the parish 

of St. Giles, Cripplegate, probably with a 

great deal of success, for, when he died in 

1786, and Alice Hepplewhite, his widow, 

was granted the administration of his es- 

tate, there were many evidences of this 
estate being of considerable 





























value. The establishment then 
was carried on by Alice Hepple- 
white under the title of A. Hep- 
plewhite & Company, and ap- 
parently flourished, for in 17 
the first edition of “ The Cab- 
inet-Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide” appeared, and a little 
later, ten Hepplewhite designs 
were published in “The Cabi- 
net-Maker’s London Book of 
Prices,”’ issued by the London 
Society of Cabinet-Makers. To 
the first book I did find one 
small reference; in “ The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ March, 
1788. In the “Catalogue of 
Publications” it is mentioned 
as “Cabinet and Upholst. 
Guide, two pounds, two shil- 
lings, Taylor.” Evidently a 
book of some pretensions, for that the 
price indicates, and | can only wonder 
why it was not reviewed, for the same 
month contains a criticism of “ The Gen- 
tleman’s Stable Directory,” and Hepple- 
white’s book would surely seem of equal 
importance, since “Premiums for Pro- 
moting the Polite Arts” was advertised 
just a month or so afterwards. 

But verhaps the preface to this first 
work does reveal something of the man, 
something of his ideas and ideals carried 
out and expressed by another person. 
“To unite elegance and utility with the 
agreeable, has ever been considered a dif- 
ficult, but an honorable task... . It 
may be allowable to say that we have 
exerted our utmost endeavour to produce 
a work which shall be useful to mechanics 
and serviceable to the gentleman. With 
this view, after having fixed. upon such 
articles as were necessary to a complete 
suit of Furniture, our judgement was 
called forth in selecting such patterns as 
were most likely to be of general use—in 
choosing such points of view as would 













Hepplewhite oval mir- 
ror with delicate and 
charming framing of 
grape clusters and 
leaves. In its shape it 
rather more resembles 
his designs for giran- 
doles than for mirrors. 


A magnificent pair of 
gilt girandoles from 
the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum that in_ their 
stately and dignified 
classic effect of eagles 
and arrows in a sheaf 
show the influence of 
the Adam _ Brothers 
often perceptible in the 
designs of Heppel- 





















George Hepplewhite 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


show them most distinctly—and in ex- 
hibiting such fashions as were necessary 
to answer the ends proposed, and convey 
a just idea of English taste in furniture for 
houses.”’ 

Now here let me interrupt, and say that 
I agree with the authority who calls Hep- 
plewhite’s furniture “ more distinctly Eng- 
lish than any that preceded or followed 
it.”” Chippendale had beautifully assim- 
ilated and adapted Dutch, French and 
Chinese modes, while Sheraton has often 
been called “Louis Seize Anglicized.’’ 
But Hepplewhite, the inheritor of the 
classicism of the Adam Brothers, was, 
notwithstanding, less cold, nearer human- 
ity than his masters, for the influence 
of antique art had been long enough 
in England to have molded itself 
to the country and its needs. 

The Preface goes on, “ Eng- 
lish taste and workmanship 
have, of late years, been much 
sought for by surrounding na- 
tions, and the mutability of all 
things, but more especially of 
fashions, has rendered the 
labours of our predecessors in 
this line of little use; nay, at 
this day they can only tend to 
mislead those Foreigners who 
seek a knowledge of English 
taste in the various articles of 
household furniture.” Some- 
how, the whole note of criticism 
of earlier rivals seems much 
more tactful, less particularized, 
kindlier than that which Shera- 
ton, rather scornfully patroniz- 
ing, published several years 
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Classicism is very evident in this mirror with its 

grooved columns ending in acanthus leaves, its 

delicate cornice, its antique and harmonious 
bas-relief. 
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later. All this is pure conjec- 
ture, of course; it may have been woman’s 
inspiration given by Alice Hepplewhite; 
it may have been really the tradition of 
craftsmanly fairness she inherited from 
her talented husband. 

But of the actual work of this furniture- 
genius, and of the school of which he was 
most certainly the soul and centre, we do 
know something. Generally speaking 
Hepplewhite was the exponent of the 
curve as Sheraton was of the straight line; 
his designs are delicate, elegant and, al- 
most always, formed with grace; his style 
has even been described as “coquet.” 
This adjective might particularly refer to 
his satinwood furniture, painted in charm- 
ing, evanescent festoons and wreaths and 
floral motifs, nearly as perishable, alas, as 
the real, frail blossoms that served for 
models. Time has left very little of the 
old decoration for us to pronounce judg- 
ment upon, and genuinely old pieces of 
this type are extremely rare. But his in- 
laid work has remained to delight us, for 
he was a master of the more enduring 
marquetry, representing the school of 
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An excellent -ex- 
ample of Hep- 
plewhite. This 
‘basin stand,” 
however, has the 
advantage of be- 
ing even more 
gracefulinshape 
than any shown 
in the cabinet- 
maker’s “Re- 
pository of De- 
sign.” [tis fash- 
ioned of mahog- 
any with inlaid 
bands of satin- 
wood. 





color rather than the school of carving as 
embellishment. He was one of the first 
to use the exotic woods just coming into 
popular favor: satinwood, kingwood, 
tulip-wood and ebony. Not that he did 
not carve delightfully; he did, with a 
lighter, more slender touch than Chippen- 
dale, and his wheat-ear, honeysuckle and 
Prince of Wales’ feathers remain to please 
and intrigue us to this day. This last 
pattern Hepplewhite adopted when he 
made a set of chairs for George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales, and the style, sanc- 
tioned by royalty, had an immense vogue, 
a vogue reflected even in the distant, tur- 
bulent Colonies of America so soon to 
become a nation. Once, way, away in a 
little village in Vermont, | found a set of 
old oval brasses, stamped with the gallant 
three feathers and the motto “Ich dien” 
that the Black Prince won at Cressy 
nearly six hundred years ago. So far had 
the influence come. 

There is a little difficulty of dates here. 
Hayden says that the motif became popu- 
lar from 1770 to 1780, and that would 


(At right) Hepplewhite that somewhat suggests 

Sheraton in spite of the carved three feathers. 

But both men drew from the common sources of 
Adam and classicism. 

Hepplewhite armchair of very graceful, harmon- 

tous proportions. The back is delicately curved 

and carved and the spade feet unusually fine. 
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make the chairs pre-Revolutionary. But 
others, and | am among them, are in- 
clined to think that they might have been 
made for that stately house-warming 
when The First Gentleman of Europe 
came of age in 1784. | found an interest- 
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Hepplewhite gilt mirror with decorations of the 
various urns he was so fond of using. A par- 
ticularly fine piece. 
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Hepplewhite armchair (below) with fine § 
carving and the cane seat so much used | 
by the Adam brothers p 
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ing reference to that august occasion in 
my favorite vade mecum, “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.” “Wednesday, 10. 
The elegant suite of apartments, lately 
fitted up at Carleton-house, were opened 
for the reception of a select party of the 
friends of the Prince of Wales. The visi- 
tors were of the first rank and distinction. 
The suite cf rooms from the saloon to the 
bali-room, when the doors were opened, 
formed one of the grandest spectacles of 
this kind that was ever seen in this coun- 
try.” 

The lavish decoration was even more 
minutely detailed in “The European 
Magazine.” “The state chair is of a gold 
frame, covered with crimson damask; on 
each corner of the feet is a lion’s head, ex- 
pressive of fortitude and strength; the 
feet of the chair have serpents twining 
round them to denote wisdom. Facing 
the throne, appears the helmet of Min- 
erva; and over the windows, glory is 
represented by Saint George with a superb 
gloria. But the saloon may be styled the 
chef d’euvre, and in every ornament dis- 
covers great invention. It is hung with a 
figured lemon satin. (Continued on page 54) 






Hepplewhite 
“* Pembroke” 
table with 
serpentine 
curved short leaves. 


A shield 
within a 
shield, a 
beautifully 
carved design, forms 
the back of this Hep- 
plewhite side-chair. 
The top rail, also, 1s 
delicately carved. 


the table and the space 
over the legs are beauti- 
fully inlaid. 








These leaves, the top of 











A Studio, a Boat and a Garden 


These Were the Interesting Starting-Points of the Home of Mr. Lucius Hitchcock, Well-Known Artist 


HINK of building a 
house whose chief re- 
quirements were to be a 
studio, and the easy proxim- 


By AMY L. BARRINGTON 
Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


on a summer morning is 
tempted by the fragrance of 
flowers, the sunshiny view, 





ity of a boat; yet this was the 
original starting-point of this 
interesting home. In the sub- 
urban districts there is am- 
ple room to build a studio, 
but to find a suitable lot 
fronting on tidewater near 
New York is not so easy a 
matter. Having found the 
land, the water and the boat, 
the next thing was the studio, 
and around that grows our 
story. Of course, the studio 
must have a hearthstone, and 
the hearth a chimney; dining- 
room and kitchen naturally 
follow; bedrooms and a gen- 
erous hall and stairway must 
needs connect them. Nor 
can we forget the broad porch 
that is the summer living- 
room, for that is one of the 
chief attractions of the home 
of Mr. Lucius Hitchcock, the 
artist and illustrator. 

Built on the very edge of 
the high bank, this house is 
really and literally founded 
on a rock. Standing on the 
porch, laid with big red tiles 
as to floor, ampelopsis and 
grape vines hanging from the 
hand-adzed beams above, we 
have an ever-changing view. 

High tide, mid or low tide, 
each has its own story. Some- 
times in dead low tide, the light paints the flats purple, the 
sedges bright green, and cuts the distant Sound into sparkling 
fragments. Then mid tide steals in, with its still reflections; 
finally flood tide, with its softly lapping water, every boat 
afloat, reeds slowly waving, and a fresh salty tang in the air. 
While one still deliberates, hesitating to decide which is most 
alluring, the pageant begins all over again, but it is never the 
same. 

Not the least of the attractions of this house is this view and 
its endless variety. That it is truly a living porch, the Glou- 
cester hammock and table set for luncheon show. Here one 
may gratify the eyes, while ostensibly satisfying the inner man. 
The table is placed just outside the French doors leading from 
the dining-room, and in summer the meals are taken out-of- 
doors, stormy weather the only deterrent. The china used is 
one of those sets especially suited to country-house life, and is 
always used for these porch meals. Mrs. Hitchcock has a 
basket of the arm variety, wide and flat, with several partitions 
in it. When the table is cleared, the dishes are taken in it to 
the kitchen, the food removed on a tray. After the dishes are 
washed and dried, they are returned to the basket in neat stacks, 
the doilies and silver on top; then when the time of the next 
meal comes, the basket is carried out, and voila! the table is set 
with practically one trip from the pantry, with a minimum of 
effort, as any housekeeper will admit. | may say that this set 
of china is rarely returned to its place on the shelf all summer 
long, so customary are these outdoor meals. 





Built on the very edge of a high bank, this house is really and literally 
founded on a rock. 


and the appetizing breakfast. 
Coffee never tastes as it does 
out-of-doors, and_ sheltered 
from a too hot sun by luxuri- 
ous vines it is easy to begin 
another day with serenity of 
mind. It is difficult to realize 
that Broadway and its noisy 
attractions are only a few 
miles away. 

Leaving the view and table, 
we come in through the wide 
hall doorway, pausing a mo- 
ment to glance into the din- 
ing-room. Aninteresting key- 
note is struck by the picture 
over the sideboard of a land- 
scape with a wonderful blue 
sky almost covered with bil- 
lowy clouds. It has a fresh, 
breezy outdoor effect, and is 
one of those possessions one 
fairly envies. The note of 
blue is repeated in the tray 
whose glass covers a bit of a 
Chinese mandarin robe of 
blue embroidery, and is again 
noticed in the old covered 
compotier directly in front of 
it. Blue in the rug motifs 
and in the peacocks in the 
hangings follows out the color 
scheme amply. 

Returning to the hall, 
where the fireplace often 
proves its usefulness, we 
come to the living-room, which was originally the studio. As 
the presence of bedrooms above did not allow of a skylight, the 
long, north window light was obtained by dropping the floor of 
the studio three or four steps below the hall, and filling the end 
of the room with windows. Pressure of work and room for 
artistic paraphernalia soon called for a separate studio, which is 
now housed under the same roof as the garage, and the former 
studio is now the living-room. 

Comfortable, with plenty of new and also well-read books, the 
“makings” in a handy jar on the table, the logs laid ready for a 
cool day, one remembers the good times held here, and is not 
surprised that tables and books and pictures are all reminiscent. 
Many a play and impromptu theatricals have been conjured 
between these four walls, for the hall used as a stage, up three 
steps, is always in place. Footlights are now only a matter of 
a moment’s placing in these days of portable electric burners, 
with cord to the nearest outlet. Big, four-leaved screens 
(draped with tapestry or rugs, as best suits the play) form the 
background, as well as convenient exits, up the stairs, or in and 
out the dining-room, while the heavy portieres provide the stage 
curtain. 

Flowers galore, all over the house, come from the hill garden, 
for Mrs. Hitchcock is an adept in the art of producing them both 
in profusion and perfection. In fact, all round the house are 
hardy flowering shrubs, so that any day in the spring, summer 
and fall, one may step out and gather arms full. From the 
earliest violet, laurel and rhododendron to the latest chrysan- 
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themum, there are always 
plenty of blossoms to pick. 
The green gateway in the 
sturdy hedge at the edge of the 
lawn discovers to us the way 
down the hill through the gar- 
den. The steep path is built 
of stepping-stones, irregularly 
placed. Here is the iris, pro- 
tected by countless silvery 
blades, roses and peonies, lark- 
spur and, later, gladioli in 
sheafs of bloom. Here the 
rock cress clings tenaciously to 
the many crannies, and here is 
a dogwood that never knew it 
was transplanted from the 
wood close by, nor do this 
azalea and columbine regret 
their former lonely environ- 
ment. The wood columbine 


Looking from the living-room into 
the spacious hall. The living-room 
was originally the studio, and as the 
presence of bedrooms above did not 
allow of a skylight the long north 
window light was obtained by drop- 


The color scheme of the din- 

ing-room 1s blue. This note 

is found in the peacock 

hangings, the rug motifs 

and the bit of Chinese man- 

darin robe under the glass 
of the serving-tray. 


proved so dainty an 
acquisition that it was 
supplemented by seed 
from the florist, with 
the result of clouds of 
fragile bloom. Grand- 
mother’s phlox is an- 
other of the charms of 
this garden. Across 
the rocky path lean 
blossoms begging to be 
picked. In the spring, 
pansies make a_ very 
carpet for the foot. 
Gypsophila showers 
snow as one passes, and 
when’ the stock is in 
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Standing on the porch, one has an 




































ever-changing view of the water. 
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bloom, one wishes it was al- 
ways stock time. 

On this shelf of earth, banked 
up by the gardener, raspberries 
and strawberries enter their 
wedge of usefulness. One does 
not always mention the kitchen 
garden, but its potatoes, corn, 
carrots, peas and beans are 
none the less attractive because 
tucked away unobtrusively. 

More fascinating is this irreg- 
ularity of placing than the set 
flower beds that adorn many a 
formal garden. Here one comes 
unexpectedly on treasures, only 
to find others around the next 
turn. It seems to be only a tan- 
gle of bloom, but examination 
finds a well-thought-out plan. 

Still descending to the stone 


ping the floor of the studio three 
or four steps below the hall and fill- 
ing the end of the room with win- 
dows. Pressure of work and room 
for artistic paraphernalia soon 
called for a separate studtc. 








The pleasant broad porch, 
which ts really the summer 
living-room and outdoor 
dining-room where all of the 
meals are eaten unless very 
stormy weather makes this 
impractical. 


wall at the edge of the 
water, we see the boat 
that was the unconscious 
cause of this whole 
scheme of delightfulness. 
In the spring, after the 
boat has been put in 
trim for the water, the 
first high tide is eagerly 
awaited. 

Studios one may build 
or make in any number of 
houses, but a studio, plus 
a boat and its attendant 
good times, that remained 
for the Hitchcocks to 
secure and possess. 











The Transformation of a “Modern” House 


From One Which Was Ordinary and Unattractive 
to One Which Reflects Individuality and Harmony 


By FREDERICK C. HITCH 











Originally there were heavy ornamental 
chandeliers hanging from the ceiling which 
were better suited to a room several times 
larger. Note the pleasing small Colonial 
side-brackets which have been substituted. 




















The old dark and large-figured wall paper 

was removed and gray Colonial paper used 

instead. The dark oak woodwork gave way 

to white trimmings and mahogany-stained 

doors. Both living-room and ball were 
finished alike. 





EXT to the pleasure of constructing 

a home after one’s own ideals is 

the pleasure of reconstructing one 

—of taking a house that is decidedly com- 

monplace and unattractive in appearance 

and transforming it into something which 

combines in an appealing yet practical 

way the attractions of a newly designed 

house with the staunch construction yet 
formal layout of a decade ago. 

Such a transformation was made in the 
house illustrated here. Had you viewed 
it three or four years ago you would have 
found it extremely unappealing. Though 
situated on a corner in one of the most 
popular residential sections of the city in 
which it is located, it was just such a 


house as was turned out by the thousands 


twenty or twenty-five years ago. Painted 
an unprepossessing brown, and _ heavily 
ornamented on the porch roof and over 
the bay windows with little iron scroll 
fences, it had a very fussy, chopped-up 
appearance, suggestive of small, boxy, 
over-ornamented rooms within. 

And had you gone inside you would 
have found that the outside was a faithful 
reflection of the interior. The rooms were 
indeed small and boxy, with solid oak 
woodwork much in evidence. The man- 
tels were ornate oak casements, which 
reached nearly to the ceiling and had 
built-in mirrors overhead, flanked on 
either side by the inevitable bric-a-brac 
shelves. Inthe centre of each room hung 
a heavy ornamental chandelier which 
might not have been too heavy or elabor- 
ate for a room several times the size, but 
were decidedly out of place here. 

As for the walls, they were covered with 
dark large-figured papers, surmounted by 
ornate gilt moldings. Somehow or other 
they seemed to give one a_ shut-in, 
cramped feeling—a feeling, indeed, which 
almost everything about the interior 
seemed to produce. Yet through the big 
bay window on the south side of the house 
the sun beamed brightly, giving promise 
of what a bright pleasant interior could be 
created therein with a little careful plan- 
ning and ingenuity. 

As one walked around the various 
rooms and pondered over this feature and 
that feature it really resolved itself into a 
question of what to remove, rather than 
a question of what to add. It merely 
needed simplification to produce a house 
that had all the charms of present-day 
designing, coupled with a location in 
which there was scarcely a foot of land 
left in which to build a new house. 

Today the house is completely trans- 
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formed, outside and inside. The little 
iron scrolls and all other needless embel- 
lishments have been removed from the 
exterior and the brown paint replaced 
with white. The simplification of con- 
tour and the change in color combine to 
make it look half as large again as it did 
formerly. ‘he chopped-up appearance 
is gone and the house has an extremely 
attractive and dignified appearance in its 
setting of green lawn and rose-bushes on 
the corner. 

Inside, the first and most important 
step was to remove the partition between 
the two small parlors and throw them into 
the one large bright room you see in the 
photographs. All the heavy centre chan- 
deliers were removed except one in a small 
sitting-room upstairs, and the walls wired 
for side brackets and base-plugs. 

The high oak mantelpieces were just 
such mantelpieces as you have seen a 
hundred times—the kind that no sane 
architect would specifiy today, but which 
were held in high esteem a decade ago. 

To replace these mantels with two of 
simpler and more modern design would 
have entailed more expense than it was 
desired to incur. Yet the old mantel- 
pieces were distinctly out of accord with 
the plans for the redecorated rooms. 
Comparatively modern though they were, 
they were an anachronism which must be 
removed or transformed in some way. 

The expedient hit upon was the very 
simple though daring one of vivisection. 
The upper half of each of the mantels was 
carefully separated from the lower half 
and lifted off. If you were to explore the 
eaves of my house today, you would find 
them in a dark and dusty corner with 
scant hope of ever seeing again the bright 
light of day. 

The next step in the transforming 
process was to repair the plaster where the 
old upper casements had been removed. 
Henceforth the wall itself was to be the 
only background for the mantel furnish- 
ings, so it must be smooth and strong and 
capable of taking the wall paper without 
a crack or blemish. 

Then came the decorators with their 
sandpaper and pumice to remove the old 
oak finish, and their cream-white paint 
and mahogany stain wherewith the man- 
tels were to be made to accord with the 
other decorations of their respective 
rooms. 

Paint has always been a wonder-worker, 
but the transformation it made in these 
two mantels was almost magical. The 
little carvings and flutings, which seemed 
such an over-ornate feature of one of the 
old oak mantels, became soft and pleasing 
on its cream-white successor, suggesting 
little bas-reliefs of singularly chaste and 
dainty design. 

On only one of the mantels was the 
mantelshelf stained mahogany. The 
other mantel is located in a small sitting- 
room and is much the simpler of the two. 
It was'deemed more appropriate, there- 
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fore, to complete it in the pure white. 
To relieve the plainness of this mantel 
and to make it an integral part of the 
blue-and-white color scheme of the room, 
the shiny brown tiles which surrounded 
the fireplace and composed the hearth 
were removed and replaced with pretty 
blue tiles. 


Replacing the tiles was not a very 
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expensive procedure and added great- 
ly to the effectiveness of this otherwise 
plain and simple mantelpiece and made 
it the centre of attraction in the cozy 
little room of which it forms a_ part. 
Some day a quaint old wooden clock 
is going to hold the place of honor 
on this mantelshelf, but that is one of 
the things which gain rather than lose in 





The sun pours into this big bay window 

in the south room, and really gave the 

new owners of the house inspiration to 

go ahead with their radical changes. It 

gave promise of what a bright pleasant 
interior could be created. 





Originally this white and mahoganv statr- 
case was a dark oak, giving a gloomy effect 
to one entering the house. The darkness 
was soon dispelled by the change and the 
use of the gray Colonial paper on the walls. 
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their attraction by being looked for- 
ward to. 

The real transforming touch, however, 
was achieved by the painters and paper- 
hangers with their bucket after bucket of 
cream-white paint and mahogany stain and 
their roll after roll of gray Colonial paper. 
One of the painters was greatly 
perturbed because he had tocover 
the high oak wainscoting in the 
hall with white enamel. “Please 
let me do it in mahogany,” he 
pleaded; “the oak would take 
the mahogany stain beautifully.” 
But much to his disgust he had to 
proceed with the white enameling, 
except on the doors, the stair- 
treads and the topsof themantels, 
where he had the satisfaction of 
demonstrating into what a beau- 
tiful mahogany his stain could 
transform the oak. 

When the decorating was fin- 
ished, attractive Colonial side 
brackets of silvered metal, with 
white candles and round ground- 
glass electric bulbs, were affixed 
to the wallsin the places prepared 
for them, although the numerous 
base-plugs provided for lamps 
make it unnecessary to use them 
except for occasions where special 
illumination is desirable. 

And then the transformation 
was complete. Tome it seems a 


Simple now, but originally of the 
high casement type so popular a 
few years ago. 
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more interesting transformation than the 
discovery and rehabilitation of some 
old Colonial mansion, or the restoration 
of some originally good architectural 
layout, because in this instance a com- 
paratively modern house was taken—just 
such a house as you will find by the thous- 





































to the ceiling. 


ands in every section of this coun- 
try—and transformed intoa thing 
of beauty and charm, simply by 
the elimination of its distasteful 
features and the judicious use of 
paint and paper. 

When it came to the furnishing 
of the transformed house, only 
such new things were added as 
were needed to harmonize present 
possessions with the new sur- 
roundings, and give the whole 
the atmosphere it was desired to 
attain. 

We felt that there were three 
things to keep in mind: first, the 
utilization of present possessions; 
second, careful economy in the 
addition of new things, and third 
and most important, the produc- 
tion of a pleasing yet unobtrusive 
Colonial atmosphere, since this 
was the motif desired. 

As new curtains and draperies 
were needed for the entire house, 
a very logical start was to have 
these as quaint and Colonial in 








Formerly this mantelpiece had a built-in 
ror overhead and reached two-thirds of the 
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character as possible. This was readily 
accomplished by the use of white gren- 
adine pull-back curtains with appropriate 
over-draperies. | found, too, that a 
judicious choice of pictures helped to pro- 
duce the Colonial atmosphere. 

There are one or two quaint fireplace 
scenes; there is a» captivating 
banquet scene with Colonial 
belles and beaus around the 
board and quaint Colonial crystal 
at their places or in their hands. 
There is another of an interesting 
looking old stage-coach just about 
to start on its journey over the 
corduroy roads; there is another 
of a courtier-like gallant leaning 
against a door. 

Most delightful of all there is a 
very large pictureentitled “Christ- 
mas Eve in Colonial Days” 
which hangs right over my desk 
and shows a sweet Colonial girl 
stepping out of her sedan chair 
into the light fall of snow in front 
of a great Colonial mansion. 
The son of the house with his 
stately father and mother behind 
him has stepped out from the 
open holly-wreathed door of the 
house to welcome her with a 
courtly kiss of the hand. Inside 
of the house (I cannot see this, 
of course, but I know it is there) 
is a wonderful open fireplace with 
logs blazing thereon, there is au. 
ancestor over the mantel, there 
are cozy fireside chairs and quaint 
cabinets—and more holly and 
mistletoe—and an air of state- 
liness, courtliness and heartiness 
about the whole establishment 
that is just delightful. 

Somehow or other this picture 
and its kindred pictures have 
achieved a Colonial atmosphere that mere 
furniture alone cannot accomplish. As 
one sits in the living-room before the 
burning logs his thoughts very naturally 
are filled with pictures of Colonial life 
and scenes. Thus is the charming Colo- 
nial atmosphere at least established, and 
of course it is further enhanced by the 
addition of such other Colonial furnish- 
ings and fixings as war prices and con- 
ditions have permitted. 

As one views the finished product today 
and contrasts it with the fussy, boxy house 
of a few years ago, one cannot help being 
impressed with what gratifying results 
a little paper and paint, coupled with a 
little imagination, can produce. And 
when one realizes how many homes 
there are in this country, built about 
the same time as this one, which 
have even greater possibilities for suc- 
cessful transformation, one cannot help 
wondering why everyone does not im- 
mediately look into the remodeling pos- 
sibilities of his or her own home along 
the lines each individual’s fancy or 
ideals may dictate. 
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Holly Bush House 


Richard Souter, 


Architect 


MONG the 

half hundred 

beautiful sum- 
mer homes at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, 
none stand out more 
prominently than 
that of Colonel H. 
M. Byllesby on the 
south shore of the 
lake. This charming 
country villa of Old 
English architecture 
is located about a 
fifteen-minute drive 
by motor from the 
village railway sta- 
tion and over a road of almost macadam 
smoothness, winding around the shore 
of the lake. 

One enters the grounds of this 
spacious estate through an Old English 
red-brick and iron gateway, and the 
drive to the house is along a wind- 
ing road edged with oak and maple 
trees, a vista of the lake being seen 
at almost every turn in the road. 
The house is Old English style, built of 
red brick, surmounted by a green tile 
roof, massive chimneys, innumerable 
windows artistically grouped, and gives 






























by Annie F. Napper 


Photographs by 


I. C. Richeson 


an effect of propor- 
tion and simple ele- 
gance that is indes- 
cribable. The wide 
veranda at the front 
of the house faces 
the lake, while the 
velvety lawn rolls 
down to the water’s 
edge. 

The spacious en- 
trance hall, which is 
simple and elegant, 
is finished in Circas- 
sian walnut, with 
beamed ceiling, and 
is thirty-one feet long 
by twenty-eight feet wide. The dining- 
room, opening off the entrance hall, 
has one entire end of crystal plate 
glass, with the woodwork all in white. 
This room also opens on to the broad 
veranda. On the opposite side of the 
hall is the library with beamed ceil- 
ing. Colonel Byllesby’s den adjoins 
the library. Every modern conven- 
ience which the mind could suggest 
is provided in this home. The sec- 
ond floor contains the sleeping-rooms, 
all finished in ivory white with 
Italian drapings and many windows. 




















The spot where the “rude forefathers of the hamlet lay” breathes peace 
and moves and soothes the visitor with its gentle sadness and quaint dignity. 





Modest memorials, offending no sentiment of eve or thought. Compare 
them with the ostentatious monuments found in our cemeteries today. 


Village Centres of Old New England—II 


Concord and Newburyport Present Interesting Types 


By WM. ROGER GREELEY 


HE story of Lexington’s Common is typical of one type 

of village growth. The Concord Town Centre points 

another moral and may well adorn another tale. The 

plan shows the crossing of the two principal streets, one of which 

splits into two and so provides an “island’’ of considerable size, 

upon which the town in later years erected a Civil War Memorial 

obelisk. The general plan conditions at Concord were such as 

to promise unusually good results in development, but “luck” 
was not always on Concord’s side. 

In the first place, just below the main “square”’ the principal 
street passed between the mill pond and the mill. Fate appar- 
ently decreed the disappearance, not only of the mill, but of the 
pond as well. This was a loss of two picturesque elements, 
although not an extraordinary loss, and one not perhaps without 
some slight practical advantages. 

The second misfortune was in connection with two important 
buildings, the Town Hall and Bank Building. Although the 
sites chosen were excellent, facing directly upon the “island”’ 
and looking down from an eminence, the buildings were erected 
at a time when architecture in this country was at its lowest ebb 
—in fact, the tide was so far out that the mud flats extended to 
the horizon. Concord was the victim of chance, but she has a 
wonderful civic pride, and happily the mischance is one that 
can be remedied. 

The third misfortune Concord met by her foresight, so 
that, in the end, if it was not exactly good fortune to Con- 
cord herself, it furnished a shining example to other commu- 
nities. 

The church shown on the plan was an interesting Colonial 
type of white wooden building with a well-designed tower, and 
many other distinguished features. It is interesting to note in 
passing, that it was, as at Lexington, the property of the town 
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itself; and the lot upon which it stood was shown on the old map 
as a part of the highway. A few years ago this church burned 
to the ground, but measured drawings had been made, and it 
sprung from the ashes, in all its original beauty, to prove that a 
little planning in advance will call many a Phoenix, as if by mir- 
acle, from a smouldering pile of embers. 

Court House and taverns were well located facing the square. 
The building marked “storehouse,” located at the northern end, 
has been at times an inn or hotel and contributes its interest to 
the group, not only as a picturesque rambling old Colonial 
“public house,” but as the historic hiding-place of the famous 
“stores” of powder and small arms sought by the British on 
April 19, 1775. 

Lying opposite the end of the principal east and west streets 
was the burying ground. In the early days material and labor 
were carefully saved for purely utilitarian purposes. Clearing 
swamps and woodland, building houses and roads, and providing 
food and clothing left little time or money for the embellishment 
of the cemetery. A simple slate slab with a quaint but grace- 
fully lettered inscription, and possibly a naive representation 
of a skull and crossbones or the head of an angel, marked the 
graves of all alike. The pioneers of old New England were 
democratic in their tombs. If occasionally marble took the 
place of slate it was of the same simple proportions and modest 
dignity. 

Time has changed all that. The cemetery of today is a 
nightmare of ostentatious and hideous chaos in pink, gray, 
white, and greenish stone. Here all the vulgarity of taste is 
crystallized to torment and shame succeeding generations. 
No lesson in town-planning is stronger than the appeal of 
the modest old graveyard—telling its sad tale of death 
simply and unaffectedly. 
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“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck’d, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


Look at such a huddled group of 
shadowy headstones, moss covered, 
beneath tall pines—and then turn the 
gaze to one of our handsome ceme- 
teries, a veritable stone-cutter’s delir- 
ium set to ragtime. 

Whatever the character of a grave- 
yard, the old habit of placing it where 
it was handy should no longer influ- 
ence towns in the selection of new 
sites. When a town is young and 
small the space required is insignifi- 
cant, but with increasing population 
and accumulated generations of dead, 
the burying ground becomes a nuis- 
ance of the first order. Whatever 
accommodations are required, let 
them be remote. 

While Concord developed her vil- 
lage nucleus by filling in her mill-pond, 
Newburyport from the very first care- 
fully guarded her frog-pond and fin- 
ally made it her beauty-spot and 
civic centre. 

Situated above the town on the rising land farthest from 
the river, it was at first a stagnant pond. In 1703 the land 
to the southwest was taken as a burying ground, and on the 
edges of this parcel a powder-house was built in 1753. It is in- 
teresting to note the requirements of the early settlements as 
indicated by the succession of items in the development of this 
neighborhood! In 1730 and 1780, schoolhouses were built, and 
replaced, after being burned, by new ones in 1796 and 1823 respec- 
tively. To build a town without erecting a schoolhouse is to depart 
from a good New England custom. Records show that one thous- 
and dollars would pay for a four-room building carefully and 
substantially constructed. Today it costs thirty thousand dollars. 
In 1765 the selectmen were instructed to lay out for public use 
the land about the Frog Pond and burying place, “together with 
the pond itself.” One Newburyport brick building appears to 
have cost five and three-fourths cents per cubic foot. 

At the north end of the pond, 1785 saw hay scales erected, 
and later a potash house. The northeastern bank of the 
pond, lying between the two schoolhouses, had been used as 
early as 1748 as a rope walk. In 1801 it was laid out 


cemeteries. 





Even the most ambitious monu- 
ment of the old burying ground 
is simple and flaunts no offen- 
sive vulgarity like the vaude- 
villainous vying of our modern 
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as a mall, and shade trees were planted along its entire length 
in 1838. 

In 1805 Charles Bulfinch was employed to design a town house 
to be located at about the centre of the mall. This gem of the 
greatest of New England Colonial architects was utterly ruined 
by ruthless alterations at a later period. 

In 1824 came the jail. This was erected on the highway to 
the northwest of the pond. In 1826 the town did a very far- 
sighted thing. It bought all the common and undivided land 
within the limits of the town. For this land, which was not small 
in total area, it paid twelve hundred dollars. Boston was less 
forehanded. At about this time the legislature granted it 
extensive areas in the Berkshire Hills, which it sold for a pittance 
within a few months’ time. This land is now worth millions. 

Newburyport had clung through thick and thin to her original 
plan of beautifying the frog-pond area, and she was still loyal 
to the old idea when in 1888 she employed Charles Eliot to 
replan the whole neighborhood as far as was desirable. This he 
did, and left the Park as we now find it. It is fair to say that 
the possibilities of this locality are 
in no way exhausted, and that time 
will have further rewards for the far- 
seeing citizens of this stately old town. 

It is never too late to use foresight. 
Towns and cities have never, as far as 
the records show, acquired for public 
purposes more land than they could 
dispose of. In several towns in the 
neighborhood of Boston, citizens have 
found it an immeasurable benefit to 
band together and purchase land to 
hold for future development. The 
land is held for the right purchaser, 
or it is developed and sold or leased 
by the company or group of citizens. 
It is a step toward the ideal advanced 
so convincingly by Lawson Purdy, 
‘Own your own town.” A commu- 
nity that is worth living in is worth 
investing in. Where your heart is 
there should your treasure be also. 

If your town is growing, it will 
give some shrewd stranger a chance 
to exploit it right under your nose. 
Why not take the reins yourself? 
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East side of the house. 





The porch, which is the dominating note of this side, 1s entered from the dining-room, reception room and stair hall. 


A Summer Home in Lake Forest, Illinois 


Designed Primarily for Summer Occupancy, the House Was so 
Worked Out as to Give Large Porch Areas and Plenty of Ventilation 


HIS house was designed primarily 

for summer occupancy, and its plan, 

developed with this idea constantly 
in mind, was so worked out as to give 
large porch areas, plenty of ventilation, 
cool and simple interiors and every com- 
fort that hot weather demands of a house. 
It was designed to harmonize with a rural 
setting. 

The extended plan of this house grew 
from the shape of the lot, a V-shaped 
piece of something more than three acres. 
The body of the house runs nearly north 
and south. The entrance is on the west, 
marked by an open loggia recessed within 
the wall line. A long hall, running north 
and south, separates the logs 1 from the 
reception room immediately opposite the 
entrance, and forms the main circulation 
on the first floor, giving access to the 
dining-room on the north and the living- 
room and stair hall onthe south. A large 
glassed-in porch opens off the living- 
room. Another porch extends over a 
large part of the east side of the house 


AUSTIN D. JENKINS, Architect 


and is entered from dining-room, recep- 
tion room and stair hall. The north end 
of this porch is conveniently used as an 
outdoor dining-room. 

At the north end of the hall is a dress- 
ing-room for the use of guests, with a 
lavatory adjoining; and north of this 
again, is a flower room or lobby, with a 
side entrance, for the use of the children 
of the household. This lobby connects 
with the service stair and butler’s pantry. 
The kitchen, cold room and servants’ 
dining-room and porch are at the extreme 
north end of the building. 

All the main rooms of the first floor are 
finished in rough floated plaster, the final 
coat being mixed with red sand, which 
gives the walls a beautiful tawny gray 
color. The floors are oak, the rugs are 
in neutral tones of gray, and the color is 
supplied by vivid window hangings and 
bright upholstery. The woodwork is 
enameled in white and the doors are a 
brown mahogany. The furnishing is sim- 
ple and most attractive, and the general 
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effect is indescribably equable, cool and 
restful. The plan gives cross ventilation 
everywhere, and porches on the south and 
east give a choice of retreat in hot weather. 

The owners’ bedroom, bathroom and 
dressing-room occupy the south end of the 
main house on the second floor and adjoin 
a large sleeping porch over the south 
porch below. The main stair breaks at 
the second floor and continues to the third 
floor as a minor stair to reach a suite of 
three small guest rooms and bath in the 
south end of the house. North of the 
stairs are the five second-story bedrooms, 
four baths, sewing-room and another 
sleeping porch for the children. The 
owners’ room connects through a closet 
and bath with the two west bedrooms. 
Similarly the three bedrooms on the east 
side of the house are connected, an ar- 
rangement convenient at all times. 

The bedrooms are all papered in neutral 
tones of gray and fawn color, while the 
furniture is painted in bright tones to har- 
monize with gay window hangings. The 
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Showing op po- 
site ends of the 
living-room. 
The walls are 
finished inrough 
floated plaster, 
the final coat be- 
ing mixed with 
red sand, which 
gives the walls a 
beautiful tawny 
gray color. The 
floor 1s oak and 
the rug in neu- 
tral tones of 
gray. Vivid 
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window hang- 
ings and bright 
upholstery sup- 
ply the needed 
color. The wood- 
work is enam- 
eled in white and 
the doors are a 
brown mabog- 
any. Simple and 
attractive are the 
furnishings, 
and the general 
effect 1s indes- 
cribably cool 


and restful. 
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In the dining-room the walls and woodwork are finished in the same manner as in the living-room. 
chair cushions and the plate above the mantel. 


cool and restful atmosphere of the first 
floor prevails in all these rooms. All bed- 
room doors, opening out of the main hall, 
are fitted with shutter doors, giving priv- 
acy and fresh air at once. The sewing- 
room and large closets off the hall give 
ample shelf room and 


the treatment of the loggia, which is ex- 
panded to five bays and masks in lattice 
the small windows in the end panels. A 
delicate iron rail crowns the arcade. The 
east porch, formed by delicate fluted 
columns with a decorative rail above, is 
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Here the note of color is introduced by the screen and 


the dominating note of the east front. 
The lot is heavily wooded, and between 
the west front and the street, a screen of 
Dougias fir has been very skilfully planted. 
This makes it practically impossible to 
obtain a general photograph of the house; 
but the resulting shade 
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chute runs from sew- 
ing-room and kitchen 
to the laundry in the 
hasement. 

On the third floor, 
north of the three guest 
rooms, are five serv- 
ants’ rooms, with bath, 
and a man’s room with 
bath lies north of the 
service stair. 

The exterior of the 
summer house is sim- 
ply designed in gray- 
white pine shingles, 
with white trim, soft 
green shutters and a 
dark gray-green roof. 
The chimneys are white 
with black caps. The 
chief emphasis on the 
entrance front lies in 
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and privacy give the 
place a most inviting 
aspect in the summer. 
The planting of shrub- 
bery is limited to bor- 
ders at the lot lines and 
at the base of the 
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screen of evergreen 
hides the clothes yard 
at the north. 

The summer house 
belies its name by be- 
ing comfortably heated 
so that week-end par- 
ties may occupy it in 
the winter. All win- 
dows and doors are 
weather stripped, and 
insulating quilt was 
freely used in floors and 
walls and in the entire 
ceilingofthethirdstory. 
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7 he Town Room the Pioneer of Community Houses 


HE Town 

Room of Bos- 

ton, opened 
fourteen years ago, 
is the pioneer of the 
community houses 
in America—the 
original exposition 
of the idea which is 
now being trans- 
lated into action by 
dozens of cities and 
vigorous young 
towns all over the 
United States. 
Intended by its 
creator, Joseph Lee, 
to minister in an 
intimate and effec- 
tive way to the 
true and expressive 
life of our commun- 
ities, the Town 
Room of Boston 
has in its every-day practical workings 
blazed the trail for all community 
houses and opened for them a vista of 
far reach and range. 

Mr. Lee’s Town Room serves not 
only the city of Boston and the state 
of Massachusetts, but communities 
in the far West, and the North and 
South. The librarian, Miss Florence 
A. Johnson, is a young woman who has 
livedinasmall town, and served inasmall 
town library. She is thus acquainted 
with the special country and small 
town problems—an essential in the 
successful management of any town 
room, which is the connecting link 
between town and city. 

Its purpose briefly put is to serve 
as a viewpoint for surveying the inter- 
ests of towns and villages throughout 
the state; to build up small special 
libraries and traveling exhibits on 
parks and playgrounds, public build- 
ings, libraries, town halls, railway stations, 
schools, fountains, monuments, bridges and 
landscape architecture for small towns, 
and to further legislation on civic im- 
provement and social welfare. 

It is a combination library, museum, 
law office, studio and workshop. Mat- 
ters pertaining to local history, to Old 
Home Week celebrations, to arts and 
crafts, to the planting of trees, the dis- 
posal of garbage, and to public health 
generally; collections of postcard views, 
photographs and working plans and 
specifications of the best bridges in the 
world, certain fine types of churches and 
public buildings, pictures and plans of 
playgrounds, school gardens and the 
like are all included. Information, es- 
pecially to village improvement associa- 
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tions, is freely furnished and eagerly 
sought. There are kept here copies of 
such measures as concern child labor, 
housing reform, parks and playgrounds, 
with books and magazine articles and 
newspaper clippings, specially filed and 
indexed to be of practical assistance. 

The house in which the Town Room of 
Boston is located is at Number 3 Joy 
Street and stands on historic ground—on 
Beacon Hill itself. It is one of a row of 
three substantial old red brick houses, 
with curved bay windows, which withdraw 
a few steps from the pavement, as you 
climb the hill from the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes pathway on Boston Common 
and cross Beacon Street. 

Formerly it was the home of the bot- 
anist, Alpheus Hardy, and his son, the 
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novelist and diplo- 
mat, Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy. 

The fireplace, the 
long shelves of 
books, the shad- 
owed alcoves, 
brown as late 
autumn woods, the 
open floor spaceand 
lofty ceiling run- 
ning up into the 
gabled roof, groups 
of Windsor chairs 
about craftsman . 
tables, wide win- 
dows looking over 
tree-tops and city 
roofs, the State 
House dome on the 
east, Charles River 
on the west with 
the Newton hills 
beyond, and the 
magic fields of sunset skies—all this 
gives a sense of space and comfort, 
beauty and seclusion, of quiet for 
thought and study that make the 
Town Room home. 

The room is used daily by ministers, 
teachers, social workers, district nurses 
and home makers, as well as delegates 
from village improvement societies from 
everywhere. Thus its every-day prac- 
tical uses and the far-reaching benefits 
which it has given for nearly fourteen 
years place the idea beyond the experi- 
mental stage and provide a concrete 
basis on which other communities may 
start. 

Almost every town and city has an 
historical association, an arts-and- 
crafts room or a sociological society. 
Frequently they walk in single file as it 
were. Their joint bearing on commun- 
ity welfare, their logical connection, so 
obvious once it is sensed, is sometimes 
not seen. The historical association 
is often merely a museum, and reposi- 
tory for dry-as-dust records, a tomb, 
a “morgue,” with its significance to 
present-day movements, its wealth of 
suggestions and inspiration, its precious 
heritage to the living generation utterly 
lost, dead and buried. The arts-and- 
crafts room is sometimes a structure with- 
out the soul; the sociological society often 
a soul without a structure. Combine all 
three organizations and you have the 
beginnings of a town room. 

Should a town room be established in 
every large city, state capitol, or county 
seat, it would serve as a compass to 
many a struggling civic association and 
to individuals working for community 
betterment. Why not start one? 





The Problem 


of 





Creating a 
Photographs by 


HIS might be called an 

album of the exterior 

and interior of amodern 
American home in one of 
Boston’s suburbs, showing 
what its owner did, with the 
assistance of an interior sug- 
gester, in creating a setting 
for old family pieces, and 
thus preserving the spirit of 
nationalism in the home. It 
is regrettable that the charm 
of color in walls, hangings 
and rich Oriental rugs is lost 
in the photographs and that 
Z more than we could wish is 
cence i A ty, thus left to the imagination. 
The walls of the large 
reception room are hung with 
Japanese grass cloth of a rich 
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The sleeping-room, belonging to 
the mistress of the house, with all 
the largeness and airiness one 
could wish. The gray-white 
woodwork and the mottled walls of 
soft gray, pink and blue lend an 
air of reposefulness. The two 
large windows facing the south 
are hung with curtains of mar- 
quisette and over-draperies of 
blue Japanese crepe. The color 
notes of the walls are found in 
deeper tones in the Eastern rugs 
on the floor. The furniture has 
been so well placed that the sense 
of balance is preserved. The posts 
of the bed are most interestingly 
carved. The spread and valance, 
made of flax grown in ancestral 
fields, spun and woven in the loom 
in the home of long ago, would of 
themselves make a room. 

















The upstairs living-room—large 
and airy—impresses one with a 
feeling of roominess and comfort. 
Here again the copper note is 
found in the grass cloth covering 
the walls. This rich color lends 
itself wonderfully as a background 
for the beautiful rugs, Kelims and 
Bagdad—the latter used as a door 
hanging—which the owner has 
derived so much pleasure from 
collecting. The furniture assem- 
bled in this room came from differ- 
ent branches of the family, and the 
individual pieces are happy re- 
minders of the former owners. 
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Setting for 
Old 
Family Pieces 
Harry I. Shumway 


golden brown. Both wood- 
work and ceiling are of old 
ivory. The hangings, silken 
casement curtains and bro- 
cade portieres are in tone 
with the walls, lending an 
air of restfulness and added 
spaciousness. The large Ma- 
hal rug—rich in its color- 
ings of old blues, browns and 
Bokhara reds—is the dom- 
inant note. The furniture, 
mostly Empire type, is made 
of wonderful old San Dom- 
ingo mahogany. The chairs 
are upholstered with old blue 
and brown brocade. The 
ornate mantelpiece is rend- 
ered more acceptable by its 
simplicity of treatment. 
































A glimpse of one of the guest 
chambers. The wails are covered 
with a paper of the illusive colors 
of the rainbow. The woodwork 
is white. The over-draperies at 
the broad windows are of double- 
faced cretonne and repeat the 
shades of the paper with the dusty 
sheen of the mullen. The chair 
seats are covered with cretonne 
like the draperies. The furniture 
is expressive of its own period. 
A colored print of A Court Lady, 
by Romney, in a delicate old Chip- 
pendale frame is fascinating to a 
person of sentiment. One of the 
most charming pieces in_ the 
room, not shown in the photo- 
graph, 1s the bed—early American. 
The posts are finely turned, with 
touches of carving giving it an air 
of distinction. 














The dining-room is wainscoted 
with quartered oak finished in a 
shade of soft brown. The walls 
are covered with a coppery colored 
leather-board, making a rich set- 
ting for the black and gold sten- 
ciled chairs. Note the charm of 
the pair of old gilt and black mir- 
rors used as sconces. The chest 
of drawers and dining-table— 
both early American—are built 
of beautiful bird’s-eve maple, the 
finish toning in with the wood- 
work of the room. The Hepple- 
white card table is built of delicate 
light brown mahogany. 
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Shelf of growing Vernon begonias and marigolds, when first brought into the house. 


Plants Which Will Flourish in Shady Windows 


T often happens that ardent plant 
lovers think they cannot succeed 
with house plants because the room 

or rooms which must be their habitat have 
no sunny windows. 

But there is a solution of the plant 
problem. Ferns naturally come to mind 
first; and they are entirely successful 
without sun. I have a “Mexican fern” 
—asplenium bulbiferum—which has al- 
ways stood, in winter, on a little table 
where a ray of sun never falls upon it. It 
grows gracefully and delicately and is 
altogether lovely. The poor “Boston 
fern’’—nephrolepis Bostoniensis—has so 
long been, with the rubber plant, the butt 
of the “suburban 
home” jester, that it 
has fallen into unde- 
served ill repute. It is 
really as good as ever; 
and there are most 
beautiful variations of 
the parent stock whose 
picturesque vagaries of 
growth delight and in- 
terest us. N. Scholz- 
eli, IN. Whitmani, N. 
Exaltata “Roosevelt” 
are the best. This 
flourishes without sun, 
as do the maidenhairs, 
the Holly fern—Cyr- 
tomium_ Rochfordia- 
num, “Bird’s-nest 
fern” —Asplenium 
Nidus-Avis—anda host 
of others of this charm- 
ing family. One of the 
hardiest, most luxuri- 
ant, and most easily 
cultivated —and_inci- 
dentally the cheapest 
—is the “ Five-fingered 
or crested fern—Pteris 
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Wilsoni—always seen as one inhabitant of 
the florist-filled table jardiniere. This 
grows rapidly with or without care, in- 
creasing in size and beauty; and the irreg- 
ular and “sporty”’ habit of growth of the 
fronds is interesting and attractive. | 
have a large and very ornamental speci- 
men purchased years ago—then of ridic- 
ulously minute size—at the ten-cent 
store! The different varieties of maiden- 
hairs—Adiantum—are well known. They 
are beautiful, easy of cultivation, and 
require only light for their well-being. In 
caring for ferns, be sure to have plenty 
of drainage at the bottom of the pots. 
Never allow them to get entirely dry; but 








A fine specimen of Begonia Rubra. The begonia is one of the most satisfactory shade-endur- 


ing blossoming plants which can be selected. 
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at the same time avoid an excess of water, 
which tends to sour the soil and rot the 
delicate rootlets. Never let water stand 
in the saucers, as this shows that too much 
has been supplied. Once a week, if prac- 
ticable, spray with tepid water, using a 
rubber-bulb hand sprayer—the greatest 
possible aid to the window-gardener. 
The mealy bug sometimes attacks the 
under side of the stalks and fronds of 
ferns. Keep a sharp watch for this pest 
and remove carefully with a wooden 
toothpick or soft brush dipped in soap- 
suds. Above all—if one direction can be 
more important than another—never hit 
the delicate fronds carelessly; they are so 
very much more beau- 
tiful if the tender, light 
green ends develop un- 
harmed. How often, 
however, do we _ see 
each unfolding tip 
blackened and checked 
in its farther growth. 
If | were asked, as | 
often am, by teachers, 
or others wishing to 
decorate bare and un- 
sunny windows, what 
flowering plant will 
really fulfil its destiny 
and be beautiful in 
such conditions, | 
should unhesitatingly 
reply, “The Vernon 
begonia” (a variety of 
the semperflorens) first 
and foremost. This | 
consider by far the 
most satisfactory shade 
enduring blossoming 
plant which can be 
selected. It does not 
object to the sun ;—oh, 
no!—for it glows and 
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“pinks” to show its grati- 
tude; but it is just as lovely 
and even more delicate when 
it has light only. We always 
bring in four pots of it and 
put them on the shady cor- 
ners of our two plant shelves, 
and they are always a mass of 
enchanting light pink, show- 
ery blossoms. The Coral be- 
gonia—begonia rubra—also 
thrives in the shade, and if 
one has room, a single speci- 
men will expand and flourish 
and becomea thing of beauty. 
Other begonias, also, may be 
selected with the full assur- 
ance that they will succeed 
in shady windows. The di- 
rections for the care of ferns 
—as to watering, etc.—will 
apply equally to begonias. 
They, also, are most sensi- 
tive. The slightest uncareful 
touch will cause the delicate 
leaf edges to curl and grow 
brown and papery. 

The bright little Vernon 
makes a charming table 











habit of 


Mexican fern—showing different 


growth. The plant shown in the photograph at 
the right is a seedling of this. 
plant. We usually keep a couple for this 


sole purpose, clipped and turned to foster 
symmetrical growth, and alternate them 
every week or so to recuperate after the 
rather strenuous service they render—at 
the mercy of steam, knocks, and careless 
moving. If one prefers them a deep, 
cheery pink, and can give them occasional 
sun, this alternation will accomplish it. 
And while on the subject of alternation, 
there are many plants, which with a little 
shifting into occasional sunlight, will flour 
ish, although in the sun-loving family, 
nearly as well. as when permanently 
bathed with the sun’s rays. Strepto- 
solon is one seldom seen in collections of 
house plants, but most beautiful in every 
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The sunless corner of a little plant room where 

palms, ferns, begonias, etc., flourish well. Most 

of us do not have as large a space to devote 

to plants, but this shows what can be done and 

will suggest plants which may be used in smaller 
quarters. 


Streptosolon. Shifted occasionally into sun— 


but flourishing in a shady window. 
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way. The blue variety— 
Browallia Speciosa Major, 
is of a pure cerulean shade, 
like deep-tinted crowfoot vi- 
olets; and the orange and 
yellow—Browallia Jamesoni, 
the gayest, most cheerful 
bloomer imaginable, throw- 
ing out showers of its small, 
richly colored blossoms in 
exuberant clusters which do 
not show in the photograph, 
but were abundantly present 
on the plant. 

The Sweet Olive—Olea 
fragrans—is a much loved 
possession of mine, and for 
many winters has flourished 
in a window having little or 
no sun. In the summer | 
sink the pot outdoors in a 
not-too-bright corner of the 
garden, showering it regu- 
larly each day with the fine 
spray of the hose, that it may 
gain health and strength 
from its summer outing for 
the coming winter. This 
sort of summer treatment we 














Asplenium Bulbiferum. The tiny seedling 


ferns may be seen growing on the leaflets of the 


lower fronds. 


give to all of our shady house plants; for 
we find they, like humans, need an outing 
and a change. The Sweet Olive is little 
known, | find, but is a very charming 
house mate. It has whorls of tiny white 
blossoms, appearing at each leaf cluster, 
of the most delicious elusive fragrance, 
like a combination of the odors of all of 
your favorite fruits, which delicately per- 
fumes the whole room. When taken up 
for the winter carefully give it a little new 
earth from the bottom of your compost 
heap. 

Azaleas, with this same summer treat- 
ment, will blossom freely, after the buds 
begin to swell, in a shady window; and are 
very satisfactory (Continued on page 60) 








Some Attractive Breakfast Corners 
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Above is illustrated an especially charm- 
ing example of ihe Pullman breakfast 
corner. Constituting a special addition 
to the kitchen, it 1s approximately five feet 
square. Both the table and the seats are 
stationary, the mildly sloping backs of 
the latter ending at the top with plate- 
rails. Three narrow casement windows 
attractively curtained are placed in the 
outside end, and there is a drop-light 
over the table. This breakfast alcove 
could be curtained off if desired. 


The Dutch breakfast cor- 
ner shown here is a di- 
rect adjunct or part of 
the kitchen, being very 
simply marked off from 
the room by one of the 
seats. The corner is 
lighted from windows tn 
two walls. Both the ta- 
ble and the seats are 














Which Make the Meal Easy to Serve 
and One Much Enjoyed by All Mem- 
bers of the Family—Young and Old 


Photographs by Charles Alma Byers 


Although occupying floor space of but 
approximately five feet square, this little 
breakfast corner is of very comfortable size 
and a most convenient feature. The seats 
and table are stationary, the former being 
designed with high paneled backs. The 
space is marked off from the kitchen only 
by one of the high-back seats. A pair of 


casement windows floods the corner with 
outdoor light, and there is the usual electric 
light over the table. 
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We get but a glimpse of a very delightful 

breakfast corner (above) through a small ' 
but well-planned pass-paniry. The cor- 
ner 1s only about four feet six inches 
wide and only three feet deep. The seats 
are of the stationary box kind, and the 
table is hinged to the wall at one end and 
at the other is supported by a hinged leg, 
which arrangement enables it to be folded 
out of the way against the wall. The 
corner has but a single window. Its 

walls are finished with a plate-rail. 


stationary. Back of the 
partitioning seat is left 
just sufficient wall space 
for a well-known make 
of kitchen cabinets. The 
corner is about five feet 
wide and four feet deep. 
The top of one seat ts 
hinged and a box-like 
receptacle is provided. 


























A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture—V 


S there is a kind of 
home-builder who 
believes that an ar- 

chitect should never med- 
dle with the grounds or 
setting of a house, so there 
is another kind who be- 
lieves the architect is not 
concerned with the interior 
furnishings. Both kinds 
taken together and taken 
seriously would reduce the 
architect, so far as domes- 
tic work goes, to the status 
of a subordinate; since a 
house is inconceivable as a 
whole without both setting 
and furnishings. Fortun- 
ately, for him, at least, the 
architect refuses to be thus 
reduced. He persists in 
the belief that a house has 
a definite relation to the 
setting and that the fur- 
nishings have a definite 
relation to the house. If 
he overemphasizes his 
point of view in presenting 
it, it should be remembered 
that he must do so in order 
to make his point at all; 
just as a boxer strikes 
harder at an opponent 
than he does at a punch- 
ing-bag. 

To a home-builder a 
room is very often just a 
room, made up of elements 
that make a room, as floor 
and walls and ceiling. 
Theoretically he walks on 
the floor, puts his pictures 
on the walls and takes the 
ceiling as a thing of course. 
But he loses this primitive 
conception when he begins 
to furnish. In the first 
placethe room very quickly 
becomes individualized in 
his mind. He would be 
unable to furnish just a 
room; he could not con- 
ceive of it. But he can 
conceive of a living-room 
or dining-room or bed- 
room, and he can furnish 
accordingly. When he gets 
through, no one will be 
likely to mistake one room 
for another, as almost any- 
one can distinguish, espe- 
cially with the help of a 
clever clerk, such articles 


Concerning Decorating and Furnishing the Home 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 





This room is adjacent to both serving-pantry and dining-room, and is opei on 
two sides. It can be used for breakfast or tea. 





























A ball that does not pretend to be anything but a hall, and yet has the characteristic 
of livableness. 
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as are distinctively char- 
acteristic of particular 
rooms. The average per- 
son can go even further in 
furnishings than this: he 
can pick out the articles he 
likes, while keeping them 
characteristic of the rooms 
in which they are to go. 
The exceptional person 
can go further still, he can 
pick out articles which are 
not only fitting and to his 
liking, but are character- 
istic of a particular style or 
period as well. If he has 
a Colonial house of a cer- 
tain period, for instance, 
he can furnish it appro- 
priately. 

But there is little of any 
art in such procedure, and 
the results, even though 
they have a kind of cor- 
rectness from the puristic 
point of view, are likely to 
be boring since they have 
no life. They have been 
achieved by artistic rule- 
of-thumb, which is as ex- 
clusive of individualized 
result in furnishings as it is 
in mathematics. 

The person who fur- 
nishes his house by feeling 
merely arrives at better 
results; his rooms, however 
bad, are his; and, because 
he is usually alive, his 
rooms are. Life is the 
basic thing: a living abor- 
tion is better, in furnish- 
ings as in men, than a 
dead king. 

The good results are 
achieved by feeling guided 
by intelligence, artistic in- 
telligence, if you like; and 
intelligence, whether artis- 
tic or not, is based on 
knowledge not of parts but 
of the whole. What is it 
you have to know to design 
and furnish a room that is 
at once alive and good? 
A room, like a house, be- 
gins with the plan. People 
very seldom think of the 
room as a plan in itself. 
They think of it rather as 
a part of the plan; they 
consider it in its relation to 
other rooms; but that is as 
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A reception room which, by reason of its formality, could 
not possibly be mistaken for another kind of room 


A room ts successful when the kind of room it is can be sug- 
gested by a few pteces of furniture. Could this be anything 
but a bedroom? 
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on paper. This result 
begins with placing the 
furniture in such posi- 
tions as to give the best 
service of that particu- 
lar kind of room to a 
definite family. This 
means a clear definition 
of the purpose of the 
room, to start with; not 
merely as living- or din- 
ing-room, but rather 
how does this particular 
family live and eat: in 
other words, how is 
the purpose to be in- 
dividualized. The 
next step is, how is this 
purpose to be most 
nearly realized. This 
means a study of size 
and shape of room, of 
location of openings and 
of wall surfaces, and 
then the placing of the 
right amount and kind 
of furniture. The fur- 
niture placed, you have 
the plan of the room, 








A living-room which provides for groupings and regroupings without disarrangement 
of the basic plan of furniture. 


far as they get. They consider a 
dining-room, for instance, as related 
to pantry, kitchen and hall, and 
then allow the integrity of the room 
proper to take care of itself. They 
are a good deal like a small boy at 
the circus who gets inside the main 
tent but has not enough money to 
take in the side shows. A room 
taken by itself is more important 
than many side shows, for it is in 
the individual room that we have to 
live, even more perhaps than in the 
house as a whole. 

Planning the room, like planning 
the house, is a matter of living in it 
imaginatively before it is built, and 
putting the result of the imaginings 


not an inflexible plan, perhaps, but, 
at any rate, some plan; and with a 
plan, any plan, you have the basis 
for building up your room. 

One of the difficulties of the ama- 
teur is that he fails, in defining pur- 
pose, to get at what is fundamental 
inaroom. He knowsa living-room 
or dining-room, but he does not 
know why it is what it is—what, as 
a living proposition it properly does. 
If he detects what is basic and ad- 
heres to it he will not be side- 
tracked into using superficial or fad- 
dist means to achieve his results; 
and he will be able to vary his par- 
ticular room from what is called,¢he 
“usual thing.” ’ 
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The living-room 
should be planned and 
furnished with a view to 
suiting everybody in the 
household. It is the 
common room of a small 
house, and should par- 
take of the characteris- 
tics common to the fam- 
ily. This is assuming 
that all families have 
certain characteristics 
in common, which may 
or may not be theoreti- 
cal assumption. The 
room should have the 
quality of familiarity 
rather than of intimacy. 
Everybody should feel 
at home in it. The su- 
perficially artistic is to 
be avoided, because it is 
bad initself, and because 
it is likely to represent 
the single taste of the 
most artistic member of 
the family. 

The dining-room is 
that room in a small 










house in which most entertaining is 
done. For this reason it is least 
absolutely the family’s own room. 
A due consideration for one’s ac- 
quaintances should tend to make it 
formal rather than informal, unclut- 
tered with bric-a-brac or other per- 
sonal findings. The dining-room 
furniture is likely to be impersonal 
anyway, and it is desirable that it 
should be, unless it has the kind of 
personality, inherent in old things, 
which is of interest to anyone. If 
the room is large enough to admit of 
furniture other than dining-room 
furniture, this should be of the im- 
personal kind. Even if there is not 
much entertaining done, the dining- 


A very pleasing type of formal dining-room. The formal note is stressed by the 
formal architecture. 
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room should be considered as a kind 
of neutral zone for the family itself. 
Into it anyone of them may enter as 
into a joint kingdom without com- 
ing into contact with the idiosyn- 
crasies of anyone else. 

The hall is the hinge on which we 
swing from one room to another in 
the house. Into it we crowd all the 
conveniences of communication, 
that is, passage, stairs, etc. Be- 
cause of its great general service 
there is a constant tendency to 
thrust upon it more burdens than it 
can legitimately bear. We try to 
make it into a second living-room 
very often. It may conceivably 
be used as a (Continued on page 52 





A hall that remains a hall in spite of its stze. One could sit 
down here for a brief while only. 


A bedroom suggestion with the further suggestion that there 
is a Sleeping porch adjacent. The keynote of the bedroom 
should be reposefulness. 
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“The Oaks,” Osprey 


Civilization Might Be a Thousand Miles 


O the blue of the 
Mediterranean 
add the green of 





By VIRGINIA ROBIE 





on Little Sarasota Bay 


Away Instead of Within Walking Distance 


cared less and less for 
big centres and more 
and more for secluded 





the Nile and the purple 
of the Adriatic, and you 
have Little Sarasota 
Bay, West Coast Flor- 
ida. 

When Mrs. Potter 
Palmer purchased the 
Osprey property. ten 
years ago she had in 
mind a vast country 
house which would one 
day stand on the site of 
the present homestead. 
Meanwhile the old 
house was remodeled on 
charming, simple lines. 
Viewed today within a 
framework of semi-trop- 
ical foliage it pleases far 
more than the average 
mansion. Yet one may 
regret the loss of the 
dream house. Bertha 
Honore Palmer had a 
rare personality. In 
touch with the best tra- 
ditions here and abroad, 
and the possessor of 
several houses, it does 
not take much imagina- 
tion to realize that the 
winter home on Little 
Sarasota would have ex- 
pressed the finest side 
of modern house build- 
ing. 

There is a touch of 
pathos about the ter- 
raced walks, rose gar- 
dens, vine-covered 
arbors, labyrinths and 
jungle. Not a trace of 
that impersonal, cut- 
and-dried quality so 
dominant in many big 
“places” in America is 
to be found here. That 
the gifted owner planned 
much of the landscape 
work is instinctively 
felt, also that “ The Oaks” was to her a delightful playground 
where she could set aside formality, forgetting the demands 
made upon her in other parts of the world. 

To Chicago, Mrs. Palmer was the great hostess—the big, 
representative woman whose interests touched every artery of 
the city’s life; to New York she was the ideal Chicagoan; to 
Paris and London the fine type of American whose taste and 
charm made colossal wealth seem of secondary importance. 

The woman of the Sarasota garden who took such keen delight 
in simple pleasures—the walks, rides, sunsets, who painted for 
recreation and who had a personal interest in her near and, often 
humble, neighbors, was not the Mrs. Palmer best known to the 
public. For this reason, perhaps, in the last years of her life she 





One turns first to the bay with its jade and amethyst waters, and to the jungle with its myriad 
tones of green and blue. So dense is the foliage in places that it forms almost a curtain— 
perhaps valance 1s a better word. 





Above our heads, moss, vines and branches form a canopy. 
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Osprey. 
Nature moves swiftly 
in Southern Florida. 


The shrub of yesterday 
is the tree of today, and 
the vine of tomorrow 
the thicket of next week. 
There is a disintegrating 
quality in this mad 
march of leaf and twig 
and flower. A building 
ten years old looks at 
least fifty, and after the 
quarter century mark, 
old age sets in, unless 
eternal vigilance in the 
way of pruning keeps 
equal pace. 

Art has aided Nature 
in these fair acres, at 
the same time adding, 
where most effective, a 
restraining hand. All 
that is native to the 
state thrives in great 
luxuriance, and much 
that is tropical grows as 
if on native soil. In 
the “jungle,” art has 
merely suggested here 
and there; Nature has 
done the rest with prod- 
igality. 

To be logical the 
description should begin 
with the approach to 
“The Oaks” —the gates 
within gates, the long 
avenue of pampas, the 
walk of palms, the for- 
est of long-leaf pines. 
But memory refuses to 
be guided by exits and 
entrances. In this case 
it turns first to the bay 
with its jade and ame- 
thyst waters, and second 
to the jungle with its 
myriad tones of green 
and purple and flame. 
Like a veil hangs the long Spanish moss, covering and concealing 
—softening a line here, revealing a beauty there, and welding 
everything together. 

The entire holdings of the Palmer family in Florida comprise 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres, including the vast Osprey 
property, which is in Manatee County, the Myaka reservation, 
with its lodges and hunting camps, and the more recent pur- 
chases in Hillsborough County in which the heirs are interested. 
To the average mind the figures are overpowering. It is easier 
to concentrate on the cactus vines climbing over the live oaks, 
on the air plants growing everywhere except on the ground, and 
on the brilliant blossoms of the orchid tree. The yellow acacias 
are higher than our heads, the Chinese hibiscus ranges from every 


For poetry with a touch of 
mystery few things equal Spanish moss. 
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Commanding the swimming-pool is an 
arbor flanked by urns brought f rom Ver- 
sailles many years ago. 





BREESE RV 





The live oaks from which the estate takes its name are of great beauty, while for 
majesty come the bamboos and for gracethe feathery palms and Spanish moss. 


tone of orange to deepest crimson, and the 
blossoms of the orchid tree—sometimes 
called the butterfly tree, also the false 
ebony—form masses of purple, violet and 
mauve. Nothing is quite so beautiful as 
an orchid tree, unless it be a mountain 
ash, or a Japanese plum, or a royal palm, 
or just a dear old apple tree. All the 
Crotons seem to be here—those vivid 
foliage shrubs of Cuban origin and Florida 
adoption—which more than anything 
else in the South recall our autumn color- 
ing. 

After all, the trees make the jungle. 
The live oaks from which the estate takes 
its name are of great beauty, while for 
majesty come the bamboos and for grace 
the feathery palms. 

The quiet, except for the birds, is deep. 
Civilization might be a thousand miles 
away instead of within comfortable walk- 
ing distance. 

The gardener of the Pentland Hills tells 
us of beauties beyond, and gradually we 
leave the wild growth of Nature for the 
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more orderly schemes of art. The transi- 
tions are so subtle as to be scarcely noted. 
Clever landscape work is back of a plan 
which can convey one without a shock 
from a jungle to a sunken garden. Here 
clipped cypress, fountains and formal 
statuary bring to mind the fact that West 
Coast Florida and Italy have much in 
common in the way of warmth, sunshine 
and turquoise skies. Here are artificial 
pools and a classic pergola from which the 
long vista is entirely in harmony. Were 
we not told that the pergola concealed a 
mushroom cellar, a practical detail of 
absorbing interest, we might look for 
Beatrice D’Este and (Continued on page 58) 


“The Oaks,” on Little Sarasota Bay, Florida. 

Viewed within a framework of semi-tropical 

foliage, it pleases far more than the average 
mansion. 
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A fragment of the formal gardens. Clever landscape work 1s‘back of the plan 
which can convey one without a shock from a jungle to a sunken garden. 











Nature moves swiftly in Southern Florida. 


The shrub of yesterday is the tree of today. 


Like a 


veil hangs the long Spanish moss, covering and concealing—softening a line here, revealing a beauty 
there, and welding everything together. 
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This old house was built in 1675 
and was the meeting-place for the 
first state senate. While formerly 
the residence of an old Ulster 
County family it has for a number 
of years been a public museum and 
contains many interesting relics of 
past times and ancient customs. 
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Dutch Colonial 
Houses 


By DOROTHY KING 


UCH has been said about the in- 
M conveniences of old houses for 
living purposes, but in the exam- 

ples shown here those inconveniences have 
been reduced toa minimum. The sturdy 
construction of Revolutionary times per- 
mits of much remodeling inside without 
damage to the exterior, and when one 
has the advantages of steam heat and 
hot water, electric lights and the other 
luxuries of modern times, one can put up 


The house of whitewashed stone is an excel- 

lent example of the period, down to the iron 

foot-scraper at the left of the doorstep. Set 

flush with the street, like most of the Dutch 

houses, it is typical of a style that is, alas! 
rapidly passing away. 


Of a more severe iype is this revolutionary 

house. It 1s planned, as most of these 

dwellings are, with a large, house-depth hall 

and a room on either side, each with the 

inevitable Dutch fireplace that adds so much 
to the charm of a room. 














This charming house with its slop- 
ing roof and dormer windows was 
for many years the home of a dis- 
tinguished artist. It is typical of 
the houses of the period and is one 
of the most attractive of the many 
Dutch Colonial houses of Ulster 
County. Another view below. 


in Kingston, 
New York 


PENNINGTON, Photographer 


with the close-to-the-street sites which 
our ancestors undoubtedly preferred, 
either for safety at night or from a naive 
desire to see “the passing.” Certainly it 
gives a hospitable atmosphere to be so 
close to the street that a friend can shake 
your hand in passing a window, or turn 
into your front door without going two 
steps out of his way. Life was simple 
and neighborly in those days, and who 
knows but that we shall all return to it? 





(Centre.) The rear view of the house above. 
The main door is on the side; for the house 
was built before there was any street here. A 
path leads in from what was formerly Big 
Vly Lane to the quaint old entrance with its 
white double door and brass knocker. 


This handsome house is a revolutionary 

building of great historic interest. It is 

now the property of the Daughters of the 

American Revolution and was used during 

the late war as the headquarters of the 
American Red Cross. 
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Mrs. Prescott Bigelow, at Fitzwilliam, N.H.., bas out of an old farmbouse 
What a right combination we 


find in the wall hanging, the soft gray painted floor and the old rag rugs. 


evolved a hallway that is well worth while. 


The hall at “ Windacre,” the summer home of Henry C. Perkins at 
Hamilton, Mass., 1s finished in white paneling. This paneling gives the 
decorative note, and the absence of pictures is not to be regretted. 


Making the Most of the Hall 


The Hall Should Be Given as Much Consideration as Any Room in the House. 
Must Be Recognized as a Connecting Link With These Rooms and Treated Accordingly 


While not the part of the house in 

which any considerable time is spent, 
yet it is here that we receive the first 
impressions of our friends’ homes. If, 
as we enter, the general effect is restful, 
we instinctively feel that an atmosphere 
of restfulness will be found throughout 
the home. 

The study of halls is very interesting. 
Some make the mistake of treating them 
in a luxurious manner. Some forget that 
the color note must subject itself to the 
adjoining rooms, so that as they are 
viewed through the open doors, there 
should be no discordant note. The hall is 
the connecting link with the other rooms, 
and should not be made an afterthought. 

We have forsaken the style of our early 
ancestors, with the exception of Colonial 
hallways introduced in modified Colonial 
homes, where the hall extends directly 
through the house, ending with a door 
that opens into an old-fashioned garden. 
Since the coming into fashion of the liv- 
ing-room hall, this has lengthened and 
broadened into a living-room and hallway 


Tw hall is far too often neglected. 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


combined. This is not a commendable 
form of hall, for the hall should be con- 
sidered in the light of a passageway. The 
large hall, however, gives an excellent 
opportunity for our individuality to be 
worked out. 

Let us commence with the walls, work 
up the different features, ending with 
the furnishings, and study the right 
and wrong methods. There are so many 
methods of finishing the walls, that you 
can always obtain unusual effects. If 
paper is used, avoid loud colors, which are 
not in sympathy with its motif. A plain 
background is always preferable to a 
figured one, as it brings out the color 
scheme of the furniture to much better 
advantage, and tones in with the trim, 
which is usually painted white or cream. 

If you have a Colonial hallway, it is 
permissible for you to use the soft gray 
tone pictorial landscape paper that was 
so popular in our grandmothers’ day, for 
nothing can be in better keeping than 
this. Today reproductions of some of the 
choicest designs can be found in the mar- 
ket, often at a reasonable price, which lend 
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themselves admirably to this purpose. 

Dados may be used successfully in the 
hall, with the lower paper darker. If one 
is ornamented, the other must be plain. 
Stripes have an intrinsic value and lend 
dignity to a hall, if they are not too ob- 
trusive. Or, if you prefer, textiles are 
very charming for the wall; but only those 
inconspicuous in coloring should be used. 
Japanese grass cloth gives a rich and 
delightful surface, or the natural colored 
monk’s cloth is in good taste. It always 
sets the furnishings off to good advantage, 
and radiates a feeling of tranquillity. 
Think how artistic such a finish as this is, 
and what a delightful background for the 
rich mahogany furniture, or the dainty 
painted pieces, which are so much in vogue 
today. 

Often rough plaster, finished in soft 
tints, is advisable, for there is a charm and 
uniqueness to it ; but of course it should not 
be used in your hallway, unless similar 
treatment is given the adjoining rooms. 

Mirrors are indispensable, for by their 
constantly changing reflections, and the 
light on their surface, they become of 
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An unusually large 
hall implying rooms on 
either side. It1s treated 
for contrasts in values 
rather than for richness 
of detail, the dark floor 
and white woodwork 
being the initial broad 
contrast. Although 
large enough to live in, 
the furnishings de- 


There 1s great charm in this hallway. 
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A hall very rich in ar- 
chitectural detail care- 
fully worked out. The 
closed stringer, treated 
broadly, contrasts with 
the rich balustrade and 
permits a freer spacing 
of the balusters. The 
placing and size of the 
staircase imply a sizable 
house of considerable 


The white 


tiled floor, the deep red of the stairway carpet and 
the repetition of it in the velvet stair rail are sim- 


ple and dignified. 


Mrs. 


Lucias Sargent’s house, 


Prides Crossing. 





feat this use of the 
space: they are so 
chosen and arranged as 
to mark it off clearly 
as a passage and a con- 
necting motive merely, 
which any good ball 
should be. The rugs, 
even in size and direc- 
tion, admirably reveal 
the passage idea. 


















pretension of the legiti- 
mate sort. The plain 
wall treatment contrasts 
well with the more elab- 
orate woodwork. The . 
light fixtures and chair 
suggest the rich qual- 
ity of furnishings 
which one would ex- 
pect to find through- 
out the house. 




















Black-and-white marble is used for the hall floor 

in the Henry Morse House at Nanepashemet, 

Mass. Note the effect of the use of a marble table 

topped with avase. The rich color of the draperies 
lends tone. 
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interest and create the proper 
emphasis needed. Besides be- 
ing a decorative feature, they 
frequently give an opportunity 
for the use of an effective bit of 
color when backed by an old 
Chinese embroidery or a strip 
of quaint old chintz. 

If you should be the proud 
possessor of a piece of tapestry, 
handed down from your grand- 
mother, you can use it in the 
hall, for nothing makes a more 
effective background, and 
brings out the tones of your 
antique or reproductions so 
well, and you can use it with 
whatever style of furniture you 
possess, from Tudor up to the 
present. 

Do not use carpets. They 
are entirely out of place. Hard- 
wood floors with rugs thrown 
about are much more desirable. 
These can either be Oriental or 
domestic, while the old rag mat 
has come into high esteem to- 
day, and with its delightful 
colors mellowed by time, it 
formsa fascinating background. 
It is hardly necessary to say 
that ‘thrown about’’ is 
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trast is the cumbersome stuffed 
chair, which should be assidu- 
ously avoided. 

A console, or table, flanked 
on either side by a rare old 
chair is very attractive, and if 
the table is of Empire type, 
a girandole hanging over it 
is most effective, as it lends 
itself to the period represented. 

For a Colonial hallway, 
nothing is more appropriate 
than the graceful Chippendale 
table, with its four cabriole 
legs, with ball or claw feet, 
showing more or less carving. 
Oak benches or settles are al- 
ways suitable and lend a dis- 
tinctive charm to the home. 

If you are the possessor of a 


‘quaint old-fashioned table 


which can be cut into halves, 
you can have a pair of the half 
tables that are so popular. 
What could be more charming 
and dignified on either side of 
the settle, with a twisted iron 
candlestick placed on either 
one! Or if you should happen 
to have an old porter’s chair 
tucked away in your attic, you 
can station it near the 
door, for it is suggestive 


not to be taken literally. 
Rugs should, of course, be 
placed so that their lines 


The arrangement of the stairs leading 

from the second floor gives a charming 

vista. This hallway is in the French 
house at Woburn, Massachusetts. 


Mrs. Gage, at Swampscott, Mass., bas 
introduced a fountain in the wall with 
tall flower stands on either side, giving 


of the sedan of dear old 
France, and serves its pur- 
pose admirably. 





follow the lines of the 
hall. 

Avery effective treatment 
for a remodeled farmhouse, 
which | saw recently, was 
the laying of second-hand 
bricks on the floor, their 
mottled appearance giving 
a quaint effect, in keeping 
with the architecture of the 
house. 

As the entrance hall 
serves aS a _ connecting 
room, bringing the family 
rooms together, little fur- 
niture is needed, except 
that of a formal character. 
So avoid small things which 
arrest the eye and detract 
from the dignity and rest- 
fulness you are trying to 
obtain. 

If your hall is small, the 
chairs used should be slen- 
der and graceful, but if you 
have a large hall, chairs 
modeled after historic de- 
signs and covered with 
choice tapestries or bro- 
cades give an exquisite ef- 
fect and lend distinction 
through right placing. One 
of the most adaptable to 
any surroundings is the 
Windsor chair, with its de- 
lightfully quaint appear- 
ance, while in direct con- 


to this hallway a note of distinction. 





Some people think that a 
hall needs very little light. 
It does not perhaps require 
the brilliancy of a reading 
light, but a dim and gloomy 
hall with obscure and 
shadowy corners is any- 
thing but inviting. To 
avoid this, you can place a 
pair of wall lights or sconces 
on either side of the mirror. 
These side lights will be all 
that will be needed to 1il- 
luminate the hall, but if you 
do not wish to go to the 
expense of putting them in, 
the ceiling light can be 
made to do duty. 

Trifles do much to help 
out the little accessories 
which add to our comfort 
in the hallway. It may be 
only a pretty flower stand 
filled with ferns and mar- 
guerites, or perhaps a desk 
placed conveniently near a 
window, so as to allow the 
casual guest to send a nec- 
essary message, or record a 
telephone number without 
disturbing the family. So 
it is little things thought- 
fully and artistically worked 
out that give a charm to 
our home, and help us to 
make the most of our hall. 

















HE vital thing in arranging a child’s 

room is, in the majority of cases, 

either overlooked or ignored. This 
vital thing is the taste or the desire of the 
child himself. It is himself more often 
than herself, because girls have a way, 
while yet very small, of asserting an 
individuality in matters of taste that 
boys do not seem to develop until much 
later. 

Think of the children’s rooms that you 
have seen. They are of divers sorts, 
dainty, artistic, suitable, or merely care- 
less and scrappy. In how many of them, 
boy’s rooms at least, has the occupant 
had anything to say about their arrange- 
ment or fittings? Not so very many 
years ago, any sort of place was consid- 
ered good enough for the boy of the fam- 
ily. In some homes this is still the case. 
Odds and ends of furniture are good 
enough. Possibly there is no furniture 
other than a bed. 

On the other hand, in these days of 
artistic house furnishing, there is the 
likelihood of going to the other extreme. 
We follow a plan that gratifies our sense 
of the esthetic and cannot permit any- 
thing that is a jarring note. And the 
things the average boy likes are nearly all 
jarring notes to the average mother. 

Happily, we realize now that the habits, 
tastes and fundamentals that go to make 
up a character are in the process of build- 
ing from the moment that sense percep- 
tions are first registered on the brain. 
But to train and educate a personality, 
we must co-operate and not compel. 

To particularize—if you want a boy to 
grow up orderly, give him a dresser with 
capacious drawers, a roomy closet with 
hangers for coats and trousers, a chest 
or spare closet for his toys and the pre- 
cious “junk” that every real boy must 
collect. If you want him to grow up a 
manly athletic out-of-door boy, provide 
him a receptacle for tennis-racquets, 
ball-clubs and boxing-gloves. Respect 
his possessions. If you want him to 
acquire education and cultivated tastes, 
furnish him with books and with book- 
Shelves to keep them on. _ Incidentally, 
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The Boy’s Retreat 


The Pride of Possession Is Very Strong in the Young Boy and 
Should Be Given as Free Rein as Possible in Fitting Up His Room 


By MARIAN CLARKE 


let him have some voice in the choosing of 
the books. Even a few dime novels or 
penny thrillers, read openly with a wise 
parent to instil discrimination, are not 
going to hurt him. Besides, if you for- 
bid them, he will read them anyway, and 
that will be really dangerous. If you 
want him to be businesslike and to keep 
his young affairs with system, give him a 
substantial desk and its fittings. In 
pictures, let him have what he likes to 
start with. It is his room, not yours. 
In proportion as you are able to train his 
taste, his room will reflect the growth. 

My nine-year-old son and | are having 
the pleasure just now of developing an 
interesting room in a unique old-fashioned 
house which we have recently acquired. 

The room is a plain square one, with 
two large windows on one side. A ward- 
robe cupboard in three sections is built 
along one end, and, on the other end, 
slightly to the left of the centre of the 
wall, is a massive mantel. This, like all 
of the woodwork of the house is of very 
old tulipwood. It resembles cherry some- 
what but is browner. 

The floor was of soft wood. We paint- 
ed it a reddish brown, varnished it 
substantially and then waxed it. The 
floor coverings consist of Navajo rugs and 
a saddle blanket. 

The bed is a low, old-timey single one, 
in mahogany finish. The small chiffonier 
matches it and has a good glass and five 
fair-sized drawers. A small mahogany- 
finished table supports a treasured Regina 
music box. The boy’s desk “just hap- 
pened”’ and does not match the other 
things, but does not quarrel with them 
either. It is a stout little Craftsman 
affair, such as its owner needs. The two 
styles of furniture are maintained in the 
chairs, one of which is a plain Windsor, 
the other a Craftsman armchair. 

The projection of the mantel and 
chimneypiece made a shallow corner re- 
cess, two feet wide by six inches deep. 
I had this filled with shelving to the ceil- 
ing. When the books are in place it is 
a very decorative, as well as practical, 
feature of the room and takes up no space. 


One of the three cupboards is also filled 
with shelving and is deep enough to con- 
tain all the treasures in orderly fashion. 
The other two are equipped for clothes. 

On the wall over the mantel is a gun- 
rack, which is the idol of its owner’s 
heart. Besides the two guns, it holds 
three ancestral swords and a hunting- 
knife, which give a proper suggestion 
of desperate adventure to the general 
scheme. 

The pictures consist of an effective 
hunting-scene, a Copley print of Sir 
Galahad, a Remington drawing, a water- 
color of the characters from The Child- 
ren’s Hour Series, and a framed photo- 
graph of the one little girl who was a 
successful chum. These pictures are en- 
tirely of the boy’s own choosing. 

On the mantel stand a row of books, 
an Indian basket, a globe and the framed 
photographs of the family. On one end 
perches a gorgeous wooden parrot, Cap- 
tain Flint, by name. 

The bedspreads and dresser covers are 
of white pique, easily laundered, and 
substantial enough to stand the sometimes 
rough usage they get. The window- 
curtains, chosen first for their tubbable 
qualities, are of Swiss, with an edge of 
beading that looks like crochet. There 
is a little valance to match across the top 
of the window. The side curtains are 
loosely corded back, with the cords tied 
high, only a foot below the valance. This 
gives a surprisingly more artistic effect 
than ordinary tying back and does not 
obscure the light in the least. 

The whole room is pleasant, practical 
and comfortable—dainty, too, without 
being in the least “girly.” Of its success 
| judge by the facts that the men enthuse 
over it, and that all the boys love to 
collect there. Then, instead of rough- 
and-tumbling, they settle down with 
books or drawing materials, or they 
potter over marvelous mechanical con- 
trivances or have long talks of all the 
wonderful interests of boy life. 

And when | can, | love to add to the 
charms of “Jack’s room” a plate of 
cookies or something else just as good. 
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CHARMING out-of-the-way cor- 
A ner of the New England coast, 
isolated enough to preserve intact 
its old-time traditions, its pride in old 
families and their old houses, and gen- 
erous enough to share with readers of THE 
House BeEauTtiruL the treasures with 
which the early sea captains and ship- 
owners filled these old houses—this is the 
town of Bristol, Rhode Island. 

In the oldest corner of the oldest house 
of all stands a graceful Hepplewhite chair, 
with a history. When our first Continen- 
tal Congress met in Philadelphia, thirteen 
chairs were needed for Liberty Hall, so 
General Varnum of Bristol was sent 
abroad to find seats worthy in style and 
workmanship of the occupants. As the 
Congress increased in size, more chairs 
were needed, and the original thirteen 


A double gold-and-white epergne with tiny 
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covered custard cups to match. On the 

upper plate used to be placed the cups, 

filled with soft custard, and on the lower 

plate cakes or fruits. There are enough 
. cups, however, to fill both plates. 








One of the most memorable 
characters in the history of 
the town is good Bishop 
Griswold. This delightful 
silhouette shows him in 
stove-pipe hat, long-tailed 
coat, knee breeches and 
pointed shoes, as he walked 
the streets. 


Old Treasures of Bristol, Rhode Island 


Some of the Pieces Dz'e Back Three Hundred Years, Many of Them One Hundred 
By LILIAN BURLEIGH MINER 


were sold. General Varnum bought six 
for himself, some of which are still in Bris- 
tol. By lifting a corner of the brocade 
the original upholstery appears—rep of a 
rich crimson. Beside this aristocratic 
piece of furniture in the Bosworth-Perry 
house, stands a sturdy oak armchair put 
together with wooden pegs by the hands 
of that Captain Church who, in 1676, 
brought to bay Philip, King of the Nar- 
raganset Indians. In the corner of this 
room, which dates back to 1680, is a little 
six-octave Chickering piano, probably the 
first ever made by that firm. The keys 
send forth from the satiny rosewood case 
thin, far-away tones of a resonance still 
distinguished. 

A room not so old, but absolutely per- 
fect in its atmosphere of early Nineteenth 
Century, is the parlor of the Peck House. 














The dining-room of the Peck house 1s as 
perfect as the parlor, in a homelier way. 
There are simple Windsor chairs around 
an old*table, and a cupboard filled with 
dainty Lowestoft rare enough for a muse- 
um. The Hepplewhite sideboard 1s one 
hundred and twenty-five years old. Some 
of the blue Staffordshire on the plate-rail 
came from Liverpool in 1820 on one of 
Grandfather Peck’s ships. 














One of a pair of old broad Dutch mirrors 
in gilt frames in the parlor of the Peck 
house. The Sheraton card-table is one of 
a pair also. The lovely soft blue English 
pitcher has a tiny black-and-white checked 
band near the top and bottom. 
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One of the original thirteen chairs 
used in Liberty Hall, when our 
first Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia. By lifting a corner 
of the brocade the original uphol- 
stery appears—rep of a rich crim- 
son. Now in Bosworth-Perry 
house. 


Every piece of furniture, every bit of bric- 
a-brac—there cannot be many in the 
chaste Colonial room—is in keeping; the 
long, slender-legged Sheraton sofa, the in- 
laid desk between the shuttered front win- 
dows, the pair of broad Dutch mirrors in 
gilt frames, the graceful tables beneath 
them, the rush-bottom chairs, combine to 
create, within the soft blue walls, a restful 
beauty. The blue—an especially good 
background for mahogany—is repeated 
pleasantly in the choice rug and in an old 
Canton jar on the table. Ancient docu- 
ments—bills for slaves, yellowed wills— 
are spilling out of the old desk. Here the 
past becomes a quiet reality. 

The dining-room of this house is as per- 
fect in a homelier way, with simple Wind- 
sor chairs around an old table, and a cup- 
board filled with dainty Lowestoft. 

The dining-room of the Maurice house 
harbors a remarkable sideboard, adorned 
with carved pineapples to match an odd, 
massive wardrobe-cabinet elsewhere in the 
house. The satisfactory proportions of 
the sideboard are emphasized by the long 
three-part, gilt-framed mirror above it. 
On each end of the sideboard towers one 
of the huge chimney-shaped glass globes 
which, in days when screens were un- 
known, protected the lamp inside from 
draughts and deluded insects. Asa great 
favor to her guest, the hostess of eighty- 
five years displays upon this board her 
French father’s silver. The spoons are 
heavier than those our grandmothers have 
left to us—though the very oldest Ameri- 
can silver is heavy, too. 

On the shelves of the cupboard in the 
Maurice north parlor, are delicate-stem- 
med French wineglasses, and syllabub 
cups of English flint glass. One novel 
piece of the lovely gold-and-white china 
1s a double epergne, with tiny covered cus- 
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tard cups to match. On the upper plate 
used to be placed the cups, filled with soft 
custard; on the lower plate, cakes or fruit. 
There are enough cups, however, to fill 
both plates. In the north parlor, too, is a 
dainty silver shell of a candle-snuffer, a 
wedding gift of the hostess, and a beauti- 
ful lustre pitcher. In a bedroom of this 
house a massive mahogany four-poster is 


A beautiful lustre 
pitcher in the 
north parlor of the 
Maurice house. 
Family bistory 
carries the date 
back about one 
hundred years, be- 
yond which noth- 
ing 1s known. 








This rich flowered savon- 
nerte hangs tn the parlor of 
one of the governors’ houses. 
It came from a Mexican 
shop, whither it may have 
drifted from a royal palace. 


still supplied with 
the laced canvas 
of two hundred 
years ago in lieu 
of springs—and a 
very comfortable 
bedit makes. The 
frame is fastened 
with wooden pegs 
instead of iron 
screws. 

There are other 
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four-posters in the house, with rear posts 
economically plain and front posts elab- 
orately carved—a canny device common 
among ancestors, for the bed-curtains 
covered the plain back. In the fragrant 
attic—an unusually roomy one with dor- 
mers—the old pegs of wood show, hold- 
ing the frame of the house together. 
Here is a sailor’s sea-chest, with rope 
handles. Many Bristol housewives keep 
their bedding now in such chests. 

The oldest and rarest china is in the 
beautiful Middleton house. Here are 
several plates and a large platter of the 
“pink cockerel” English china, three hun- 
dred years old and valued at several hun- 
dred dollars a plate. Here also is a part 
of “grandmother’s set’”’ of six hundred 
pieces, ornamented with the same design 
as Washington’s china at Mount Vernon. 
As rare as the china are the two tiny, an- 
cient pianos. One is a Clementi, to be 
recognized by the sweet-pea design; the 
other came from France ninety-seven 
years ago, when Mrs. Middleton’s father 
sent for the most beautiful piano that 
could be made, to give to his six-year-old 
daughter. It is adorned with golden 
wreaths still bright and shining. It has 
five pedals, including stops for the harp, 
the bassoon, and the drum. 

One of the most memorable characters 
in the history of the town is good Bishop 
Griswold. A delightful silhouette shows 
the dear old man in stove-pipe hat, long- 
tailed coat, knee breeches and pointed 
shoes, as he walked the streets. His 
stock-buckles, knee-buckles and shoe- 
buckles may still be seen; his twisted 
sugar-tongs—all of silver; his black- 
painted writing-chair, his armchair and 
his warming-pan. 

Bishops and governors, too, Bristol has 
furnished her State. A governor’s man- 
sion is likely to be filled with interesting 
things. In Governor Diman’s house— 
“The House with the Eagles’’—stands 
before the carved mantel a Chinese cameo 
fire-screen, given to a relative at the open- 
ing of the treaty ports in 1846. It is cut 
from stone like a stone cameo brooch. 
The firelight filters pleasantly through 
the translucent slab, which measures two 
by three feet, and is framed in carved 
teakwood. In the Diman hall stands a 









In a room absolutely perfect in its atmosphere of the early Nineteenth Century 
the parlor of the Peck bouse—stands this long, slender-legged Sheraton sofa. 
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ponderous camp chest, five feet long 
and two and a half feet broad, taken 
from General Prescott when he was 
captured, in the Revolutionary War, 
by a daring Rhode Island colonel. 
Each side is an unbroken plank of 
camphor wood. Brass clamps and 
three locks secure it. In the govern- 
or’s writing-room is kept the com- 
pass of the San Jose Indians, the rich 
prize of the Bristol privateer Yankee 
in the War of 1812. It makes a poor 
showing beside the shining instru- 
ments of today—a six-inch strip of 
magnetic iron gummed to a paste- 
board disk hardly a foot in diameter, 
encased in boxwood lined with plaster; 
but the needle points due north. 

In another governor’s house are 
many relics of Governor Dimond’s 
political career in Cuba, as consul at 
Port au Prince and at Vera Cruz. 
The rich, flow- 
ered savonne- 
rie with which 
the parlo. is 
decorated 
came from a 
Mexican shop, 


A Chinese fire-screen 
given toa relative of Gov- 
ernor Diman in 1846. 
This 1s cut from stone, 
like a brooch, and is 
framed inteakwood. The 
firelight filters through 


E rarely hear, in these days, of 

the art of Persia, particularly 

in the line of ceramics. From 
the earliest times to the present day Per- 
sian art has retained a distinct character- 
istic style, little or scarcely influenced by 
other nations; and yet the art of that 
country has always lacked in variety. 

The writer has recently come into pos- 
session of a Persian vase which is here 
illustrated. The vase is twelve inches in 
height. The foundation is made of clay, 
this containing forty per cent of emery, 
which constitutes the soil of a section of 
that country. 

After the works of art have been mold- 
ed, they are baked in a temperature that 
will cause the heat to remain long enough 
after having been taken from the kilns, to 
allow them to-remain plastic, so that the 
artisan will be able to place over the sur- 
face the inlays and enamels, as well as 
the species of Mosaic work used in the 
decoration. This ornamental work is very 
deftly and quickly placed over the surface 
in artistic designs. The colors mostly used 
are red, bronze and lavender, together with 
the many shades of blue, as well as yellow 
—the shade of turquoise predominating. 
The decoration used in this unique vase is 
composed of bands of a kind of trelliswork. 
Where the lines cross each other obliquely, 
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A Persian Vase 


By GEORGE WILSON JENNINGS 


there are interspersed many other designs 
with the native flowers of that country— 
the Persian rose and cosmos, all of which 
is rich in coloring and elegance. With 
this delicate and skilful work there is a 
characteristic simplicity used in combin- 
ing these brilliant hues. 

The inlay which is used on the best 
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whither it may have drifted from 
some royal palace, for such work 
was not bought and sold like or- 
dinary tapestries. It makes very 
beautiful hangings and chair up- 
holstery. 

In the south parlor, charming with 
wainscoting and broad window-sills, 
are such rarities as the Queen of 
Spain’s silver inkstand, adorned with 
her coat of arms, a black and white 
needlework picture of such fineness 
that the closest inspection hardly con- 
vinces that it is not an etching, a large 
village landscape painting brought 
from Haiti, in 1825, remarkable less 
from the artistic standpoint than the 
chronological, for in the clock-face of 
the village church spire the hands 
move’! Lifting the canvas, clock-works 
are discovered. 

Many other treasures, quaint and 
choice, the fas- 
cinating old 
homes of Bris- 
tol contain, 
but their tale 
must be left for 
another day. 


the translucent stone 
most pleasantly. The 
screen stands before the 
carved mantel 1n Govern- 
or’s Diman’s house— 
“The House with the 
Eagles.” 


works of art in the line of vases, incense 
burners, jars, and the coffee servers made 
in Persia has a double interest for us, for 
they show us the oldest Oriental art under 
an aspect which until lately was wholly 
unsuspected; and at the same time we 
learn what were the models whence the 
ceramics of medizval and modern Persia 
inspired themselves. 

All of the art work of the Persians, even 
in the smallest articles fashioned by this 
unique race, is surely the work of what 
only a genius can accomplish, in the gifted 
line of decorations in molding the plastic 
clay, as well as applying the brilliant in- 
lays and blending the colors to accord with 
the utmost harmony. Hence it is that 
the study of the Persian artcraft forms a 
natural conclusion that there are few 
countries that can compare or even equal 
Persia. The extensive, uniquecraftsman- 
ship in the art of pottery in combining the 
many beautiful colors show that this 
Oriental country has produced the finest 
work in the ceramics, as well as the textile. 
Persia has always been particularly rich 
in the various products of the loom: car- 
pets, rugs, shawls. Brocade weaving is 
also an art of Persian origin, and this re- 
nowned country still produces perhaps the 
most beautiful specimens, from remote 
antiquity, in the world. 
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Beautiful Homes 


within the reach of all 


RE you doing without a home be- 
cause you believe that a beautiful 
home is only for the wealthy? 

You need to do without it no longer. 
You can realize now your dream of a 
house that is as beautiful, as comfortable, 
and as convenient as your home ought 
to be, however small. And this home 
is as easily obtained as your lumber 
dealer is accessible. 

The Curtis Companies, manufacturers 
of guaranteed and trademarked Curtis 
Woodwork, make this possible. 

To bring this home within your reach, 
the Curtis Companies have retained 
Trowbridge and Ackerman, architects, 
of New York—authorities in the field of 
domestic architecture—to design a large 
number of houses for you to select from. 

And, to insure your home being beau- 
tiful on the inside, the same authorities 
have designed Curtis Woodwork to go 
into it. Your woodwork comprises the 
architectural ‘‘details’? of the house, 


and upon the character of these rest 
largely the beauty, comfort, and con- 
venience of your home. 

Curtis Woodwork is designed for 
houses of four different architectural 
expressions— Colonial, English, W est- 
ern, and Southern. Surely among these 
is just what you want. 

It is standardization that makes it pos- 
sible for you to obtain this woodwork of 
architectural character. ‘The Curtis Com- 
panies manufacture all designs of Curtis 
Woodwork in large quantities. ‘This 
brings down the cost of production, and 
thus reduces the cost of good wood- 


work to you. 

Ask your lumber dealer about Curtis Wood- 
work, It will be supplied through him when 
you build. Ask him to obtain for you, free, a 
portfolio of ‘‘Better Built Homes’’; or send 
the coupon below, with 25c, and the portfolio 
you name will be sent direct. Each portfolio 
contains illustrations of the exteriors, interiors, 
and floor-plans, with complete descriptions of 
thirty-two homes. Begin now to start action on 
realizing your dreams of a home of your own. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU, 3066-4066 South Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Detroit, Mich. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
an. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Topeka. Ki 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Clinton, lowa 


Wausau, Wis. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dayton, Ohio 


EASTERN OFFICES AT PITTSBURGH AND WASHINGTON 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
‘‘We’re not satisfied unless you are” 
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WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 

















This is a seven-room Colonial house de- 
signed for the Curtis Companies by Trow- 
bridge and Ackerman. To the left is a view 
of the living-room, finished in Colonial 
Woodwork, designed by the same architects 
expressly for CURMS Woodwork. 












This is a seven- 
room house in the 
Western expres- 
sion, which also 
has its own dis- 
tinctive CuRknS 
Woodwork. 
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The plan of this 
house is identi- 
cal with that of 
the Colonial home 
above. It is fin- 
ished throughout 
with Curis 
Woodwork of 
English type. 


A cozy six-room 
home of Southern 
type, which is 
finished with 
CukiiS Wood- 
work designed 
especially for it. 


Mantels 


Doors and Entrances 


Windows Wall Paneling 
Windows and Door Frames Dining Alcoves 
Stairways Porches 
Built-in Furniture Exterior Woodwork 
Interior Trim Shutters 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3066-4066 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 

Enclosed find......... cents, for which please send me 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5-room 
houses) 25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII 
(6, 7, 8-room houses) 25c. (Please check the one you wish. ) 














N these troublous days of 
I social unrest we hear a great 
deal about the necessity of 
developing the American spirit. 
Very commonly it is assumed 
that only the immigrants from 
foreign shores are in special need 
of this; but one who observes 
widely can readily see that the 
need is well nigh universal. The 
American spirit must be fostered in every 
school and every home if Democracy is to 
survive during the next half century. There 
are so many phases that help in this great 
work that one can hardly mention them all, 
but certainly one which should not be over- 
looked is the movement to establish in con- 
nection with every home and every school, 
gardens in which children may learn the value 
of honest work and the power possessed by 
man to make Nature produce food and shelter 
for his needs. It is significant that one of the 
far-reaching slogans of the Federal Bureau of 
Education is ‘‘a garden for every child: every 
child in a garden.” 

As vet too few well-to-do families have 
realized that here lies a great opportunity for 
giving children the right sort of start in life. 
On many such home grounds there are play- 
houses and playgrounds for the children, but 
very few show special gardens which the 
children may claim as their own. It is time 
that wherever possible a bit of ground should 
be set aside as the children’s garden and that 
plans should be made for this as a permanent 
feature of the home life, in which shall be 
grown not only the ordinary flowers and 
vegetables so readily produced through chil- 
dren’s efforts but also the fruit and ornamental 
trees, vines and shrubs that add so much 
interest and variety to the landscape. 

These children’s gardens may be of many 
sorts. They should vary with the age and 
the tastes of the child. The younger children 
should be encouraged to plant quick-growing 
crops from which they will be able to get 
results in a few short weeks. Such 
vegetables as radishes, lettuce, beets 
and carrots and such flowers as 
nasturtiums, dwarf marigolds and 
bachelor buttons are desirable for the 
younger children. It is by no means 
necessary, however, that all of these 
gardens should be of the ordinary 
kinds. . Very often they will have 
greater value and be of more vital 
interest if they are highly specialized 
gardens. 

During the last year I have seen 
a great many children’s gardens of 
various types. The one which seemed 
of greatest interest to the owner and 
which stood out in my memory as the 
most significant of all was a little 
garden carried on by a fifth grade 
boy in a suburban district on a bit 
of sandy ground. In this garden 
there was nothing but rows of oats 
carefully cultivated and showing 
every evidence of interested atten- 
tion. I learned that two or three 
years before the boy had picked up a 


G arden 


Americanizing the Next Generation 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 








handful of oats in the street and had planted 
them. He had carefully saved the seed that 


resulted from this first planting and had 
planted it again giving sedulous care to his 


Courtesy of Mr. H. C. Cuthbert 

Boys who learn to plant seeds and await results 

of labor are getting solidly grounded for think- 
ing right in social economics. 





Courtesy of Mr. H.C. Cuthbert 
These girls, in selling beans from their garden, are learning that the 


law requires a heaped-up measure. 
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little plot in order that the best 
possible results might be obtained. 
The objective at which he was 
aiming was to have enough oats 
seed when he became twenty-one 
years of age to plant a farm, and 
the very fact of having this defi- 
nite object in view gave purpose 
and interest to all his garden 
activities. 

Obviously this boy has the instinct of a 
plant breeder, and there are doubtless hun- 
dreds of others who need only the proper 
opportunity to develop along similar lines. 
No one can measure the good results that may 
be accomplished through the development of 
these budding Burbanks. 

Not far from the garden of this young plant 
breeder was another garden cultivated by a 
boy whose family had brought to America the 
old-world thrift which sees in every bit of 
ground an opportunity for food production. 
This boy, his sister and mother were producing 
from what was little more than a city lot the 
food for a family of six by the most intensive 
system of gardening that one could imagine. 
Even the potato parings were planted and 
made to produce the winter supply of potatoes. 
This boy was getting an Americanizing influ- 
ence by his garden experience that will be of 
greatest value to him throughout life. 

Among the specialty gardens which would 
be of particular interest for girls are those 
which include the several varieties of any one 
flower. Take for example the familiar dwarf 
nasturtiums. Everyone knows it as a com- 
mon flower that varies greatly in its colors 
and markings. As a matter of fact there are 
a score or more of varieties of this flower, and 
it would be a liberal education in horticulture 
to have any girl sow the seed of a dozen of 
these varieties separately and become familiar 
with the flowers of each. She would thus 
almost unconsciously become a_ specialist 
in nasturtiums and would ‘acquire an in- 
terest and understanding of flowers that 
she could get in no other way. 

Specialty gardens which are likely 
to be of even greater interest to 
many girls are those of perennial 
flowers in which the owner may try 
to grow all the species and varieties 
of some important type of plant. 
Take, for example, the lilies. These 
have been gathered from all parts of 
the earth and are now available in 
scores of species that show wonderful 
types of beauty. A lily garden may 
well absorb the interested attention 
of a young enthusiast for many years, 
and it offers splendid opportunities 
for correlating a knowledge of geo- 
graphy, history, and botany as well 
as many chances to produce new 
varieties through the fascinating art 
of hybridizing. 

Such spring-flowering bulbs as the 
daffodils, tulips, hyacinths and cro- 
cuses offer similar opportunities. 
The genus Narcissus alone could 
easily become a lifelong problem 
with any (Continued on page 64) 
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Masterpieces i in Bathroomware 


Ideals of utility and beauty in bathroom equipment which have been 
developing in the minds of critical people for generations are materialized, 
wrought into forms of enduring artistry, in Crane products. 

Crane craftsmen design for durability, for convenience, for the utmost 
fulfillment of sanitary requirements — and the ultimate touch of master 


‘workmanship. 
CRANE 


i 
i 
/ 
is more than the name of a vast industrial organization, pledged to the 
highest standards of manufacturing— it is the accepted symbol of super- 
lative quality in every product to which it applies. 
To insure that standard, supplemental parts of equipments, sold by the 
Crane Co. but not made by them, are built from their own designs in 
many cases and always guaranteed by them. } 
Crane bathroom appointments are limited in scope only by the desires 


| 
of Patrons. This is equally true of Crane kitchen fixtures, and heating, 
ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. Literature on request. 

| 








THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE ' 
Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland j 
Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen pe aoe City 
Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falle < 
Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis | ag hs ad Billings 
Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Pi Spokane Oakland 
Savannah Oulahome City Chicago Minneapolis — San Francisco 
Atlanta Rockford Duluth Tacoma Loa Angeles 








CRANE CO. 


836 S$. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS j 


23 WEST 440 ST.NEW YORK C 7 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY tt INVITED . 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-$IX LEADING CITIES © WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 

















P NAHE origin of dish-washing is shrouded 
in mystery. History does not disclose 
who washed the first dish. But we may 

safely assume that with the introduction of 

any vessels, however crude, to be used for 
cooking and for serving food, there must have 
been some attempt at cleaning up. Probably 

Adam and Eve used the biggest, cleanest and 

shiniest leaves in the Garden of Eden for 

serving their food, and then threw them away 
afterwards. Later people must have begun 
to wash their pottery and metal vessels occas- 
ionally. Though this would hardly have 
been a very strenuous operation, for their 
standards of cleanliness were low; and besides, 
the chances were that they had very few dishes 
and not many of the utensils of modern polite 
society, such as knives, forks and spoons. 
Dish-washing, as we have known it to exist 
for the last fifty years, cannot have been so 
different from that of the last hundred years 
or so, except that maybe more recently our 
standards of living have gone up, and that has 
entailed an increased use of tableware and 
pots and pans. For centuries, I suppose, 
unhappy housewives have 
water from the cis- 
tern, the pump, the 
well, or the creek, 
heating it and labo- 
riously washing 
crockery and pewter, 
or china and silver, 
as the case might 
have been. It seems 
tome that dish-wash- 
ing has dragged on 
from the beginning 
of time a good deal 
like sweeping and 
clothes washing. 
Certainly the broom 


been dragging 


One of the advan- 
tages of the table 
top dish-washer is 
that it can be used 
as a kitchen table 
—its smooth alum- 
inum top being 
ideal for the pur- 
pose. 


An electric dish- 
washer of the 
round type. To 
operate at the 
highest efficiency 
the dish-washer 
should be connec- 
ted to the hot water 
and drain pipes. 


Why 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


Bowing Out Dish-Washing Drudgery 


Wash Dishes in the Old Way When There 
Is a New Machine to Wash Them For You? 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


of yesterday was not such a far call from the 
brush-tied-on-a-stick that the primitive woman 
used to clean out her cave — nor the corru- 
gated washboard so vastly different from the 
rocks in the creek on which centuries of house- 
wives have rubbed their clothes! 

But have you ever stopped to figure out 
how much work you really do as you wash 
dishes three times a day — three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year? One thousand and 
ninety-five times you face this task with each 
new calendar. If you could lump this work 
into a single operation, you would have a dish 
with a surface area of twelve acres to scrape, 
wash, dry and put away. It would take you 
the equivalent of forty ten-hour days to do 
the job! 

No wonder there are kitchen bolsheviki 
among housewives today. Who wants to 
take forty ten-hour days out of her life every 
year for work which only must be done over 
and over again, one thousand and ninety-five 
times each year, and which is not creative or 
























' Courtesy of New York Edison 
Company 





ry 


constructive in any sense? Certainly not the 
modern, alert and efficient housewife. 

But it is not only the magnitude of the job 
and the fact that every meal means more 
dishes to wash that housewives are objecting 
to. It is the putting of their hands into hot, 
greasy water three times a day. It is the 
fussing with dish-cloths — to keep them clean 
and absolutely sanitary. It is the complica- 
tion of fresh, clean towels three times a day. 
These are some of the factors that make dish- 
washing the disagreeable job it 1s. 

The solution, of course, lies in a mechanical 
dish-washing device. Such factors as porce- 
lain sinks —of the right height, continuous 
hot water available at any time, small devices 
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designed to help out on this and that part of 
the work — all of these have helped to lighten 
the work. Hand-driven, mechanical dish- 
washers have also proved their value, and now 
comes the electric dish-washing machine — a 
simple piece of mechanism which is all but 
human. It reduces this job of dish-washing 
to the irreducible- minimum. Better than 
that, it revolutionizes the old system of wash- 
ing dishes three times a day. 

When you come to analyze it, there is really 
not much reason why dishes should be washed 
three times a day. I know this bold and rash 
statement sounds like a pretty. but unpractical 
theory. The once-a-day dish-washing really 
works out in actual practise, however, unless, 
of course, the family is exceptionally numerous, 
or the china will not hold out against a three- 
meal siege. 

“Yes,” Madame the Good Housekeeper 
will exclaim, “but surely you will not hold 
over dirty dishes from one meal to the other?”’ 
Certainly we will hold them over—just as we 
hold over soiled linen from one wash-day to 
another. But we will not leave the dishes stand- 
ing over night in the kitchen to invite vermin. 

Briefly, here is the 
way this revolution- 
ized system of dish- 
washing works out 
in the average, maid- 
less family, and the 
same system might 
apply where one or 
more maids are em- 
ploved. The dishes 
are washed but once 
a day—immediately 
after breakfast in the 
morning. The 








luncheon dishes are 
(Continued on page 50) 






A phantom view of the 
table type dish-washer, 
showing the arrange- 
ment. 
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ATLAS-WHITE 


is a true Portland Cement, pure white in color and there- 
fore the ideal material for the finish coat of stucco. Used 
alone for clear white, or with color aggregates for any 
desired color tones. 


Write for literature telling when and why to use ATLAS— On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 
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Your Neighbor in France 


This Farmhouse Is io Be Built in the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau and Will Be 
Used as a School for the Children and a Community House for the Older Folks 


\ 

















The ‘‘House Beautiful’’ French Fund 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 
RNR cookies quarters to be contributed 

to the fund being raised for building the Pierre Sardou 

farmhouse. 

ee TERETE MEUM AT hele SPOONER ge Py 

ee ES oper ae ae: SRN ge eee a ar 

| ERS Rares PUR Semmes St RE a Tae er 
I og, cn. Sie gure bv oon $15,000 Copies of January............. 47,500 
ary eigenen Gane koe 293 If each reader sends........... 25 
Balance needed................ $14,727 Ce ee rere $11,875 


New Resolution for January, 1920 





I will send a quarter to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Pierre Sardou Farmhouse Fund today. 
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The. Discerning Builder 


Who seeks the distinctive note without 
sacrifice of endurance and economy, recog- 
nizes in “Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingles endless 
possibilities for uncommon roof and side wall 
treatment. 


There is scarcely an architect who has not 
used—or at least considered—‘“‘Creo-Dipt”’ 
Thatched Roofs. A few years ago, ““Thatched 
Roofs” were held doubtful as good architec- 
tural practice. Today, wide use has proven 
their infinite beauty and practicality. 
Signal effects are secured for frame build- 
} ings by tasteful variegated color treatment with 
/ “Creo-Dipt’”’ Stained Shingles. Suggestions: 
Y), Graduated roof in soft-toned browns, reds and 
Y yellows, with 24-inch, 18-inch and 16-inch 
4 shingles with uneven butts; 24-inch side walls 
Y with wide exposures. 


ty “Creo-Dipt”’ Stained Shingles are rendered 

v) remarkably durable in color and wear by an 
be exclusive process of creosoting which drives 
the colors deep into the wood fibres. Each 
shingle is stained separately, uniformly and 
permanently, one of thirty beautiful shades. 
All come ready to lay without waste, proof 
against dry rot and weather. 








Home in Hartford, Conn. 
Arch.—A. Raymond Ellis, 
Hartford 















Send for Portfolio of Large Photo- 
graphs of Fifty Homes and Color 
Samples—TODAY. Details and speci- 
fications for construction of Thatched 
Roofs on special request. For Colonial 
Effects, ask about “Dixie White” “Creo- 
Dipt” Stain and 24-inch shingles with 
wide exposure. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 












Home in Riverdale, N. Y. 
Arch.—Julius Gregory, New York City 
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A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of 
Architecture—V 
(Continued from page 33) 


reception room, but when we put a fireplace 
in it and make it attractive for living purposes 
of any kind, we are merely affecting the half- 
understood purposes of the English hall, and 
only too often are restricting its legitimate serv- 
ice to the rest of the house. 

Bedrooms are intimate rooms, and should be 
furnished at least with reference to the parti- 
cular occupants. Here if anywhere the indi- 
vidual has a right to express himself. The 
danger, of course, is too much self-expression, 
making for a crowded and unquiet room. 
The keynote should be reposefulness. If the 
room is large enough, the bedroom can be 
treated and furnished as something of a private 
sitting-room as well, in which case there is 
ample opportunity for the more obvious kind 
of individuality; but in the small house the 
bedroom is usually small, and the amount of 
furniture has to be restricted. In this case the 
individual has a harder problem to get himself 
interpreted in his room, but when he has done 
it, it is a more successful interpretation. 

From the furnishing and decorative point of 
view, a room is composed of ceiling, floor and 
walls, and all of these elements should be borne 
in mind in planning it. The right idea is to 
make the room interesting, while making it 
livable fer a particular purpose. The first 
source of interest is to have the room well pro- 
portioned as a whole and in its parts. The 
size of the room fixed, the next thing is the 
openings in the wall surface. The openings 
should be pleasing in themselves, and so placed 
that they leave a pleasing and usable wall sur- 
face. Study the amount and arrangement of 
furniture in connection with the wall surface. 
Next a focal point should be established. It is 
doubtful if any room can be made perfectly 
quiet and self-contained unless some kind of 
focal point is established, and it is probable 
that this point must be on a wall surface. 
Where there is a fireplace in a room, the fire- 
place is almost always the focal point. The 
ceiling, of course, is out of the question, and a 
solid mass built up on the floor is only partially, 
successful. Even the centre table of the din- 
ing-room will seldom answer the purpose of a 
single and dominating point of interest. 

A successful room is the final achievement 
in home-making. It is precisely adapted to 
the living requirements of its occupants, and 
it is a perfect expression of their ideas, whether 
practical or artistic. And it is understandable 
and of interest to everyone because its individ- 
uality is based on those fundamental elements 
of design which are common to every good 
room. 


Saturday Lectures 
at The Metropolitan Museum, of Art, N. Y. 


3 The Charm of English Gothic Achitecture. 


Jan. 
ij ALBERT C. Puetps, Professor, Cornell University. 


10 The English Chapter-House. 
Apert C. PHELPs. 
17 The Art of Louis XIV and Modern Amer- 
ica. 
E. Raymonp Bossanace, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh. 
24 The Art of Louis XV and Louis XVI and 
Modern America. 
E. RayMonp BossaNnGe. 


31 (Subject to be announced later.) 

A. D. F. Hamtrn, Professor, Columbia University. 
Feb. 7 Italian Baroque Sculpture. 
CHANDLER R. Post, Professor, Harvard University. 
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A House Like 
This One 


deserves “Beautiful birch” 
for its trim and doors. This 
one has it. 

And your home, be it 
larger or smaller, deserves 
it no less. 

It can have what it de- 
serves, too, for “Beautiful 
birch,” in addition to what 
its name affirms, is econom- 
ical to buy and hard, du- 
rable and mar-resistin} 
enough to make permanent 


your intelligent satisfaction. 

A handsome and really inform- 
ing book on birch and six various- 
ly finished samples are ready wait- 
in}, only for yournameandaddress. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beautiful Birch 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
Educational Bureau 


HIS NEW DEPARTMENT of The 
Atlantic Monthly Company will un- 
dertake to gather all available information 
regarding the private schools of this coun- 
try, and from the data so obtained to assist 
parents and guardians in the selection 
of schools for their children and wards. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY EXTENDS A 
CORDIAL INVITATION TO ALL READERS 
OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TO USE THIS 
SERVICE FEATURE. BOTH MAGAZINES 
ARE UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


IN WRITING PLEASE ADDRESS 

The Atlantic Monthly Educational Bureau 
The Atlantic Monthly Company 

41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Small-Town Library Building 
(Continued from page 11) 


lectures, book reviews, and current events 
talks. A small room upstairs is the home of 
some reading-clubs whose membership is com- 
posed of boys and girls. 

One type of unsuccessful remodeled dwell- 
ing-houses may be easily avoided. Do not 
take out a floor and run the bookcases straight 
up the walls through two stories. This may 
be a good way to store books, but it is not 
conducive to the browsing habit. A book- 
lover does not hang long with his arm through 
the rungs of a ladder and with the other search 
shelves for a choice book. And yet this has 
been done. Nor is the tvpe successful, which 
one finds more frequently, in which the floor is 
removed, and a balcony run around in its 
place. Still the shelves are inordinately high. 
It has been my experience, moreover, that in 
addition:to the difficulties in using them, such 
rooms are difficult to heat and not infrequently 
equally difficult to keep cool in summer. 

Most remarkable things have been done 
with small churches and chapels. They are 
usually simple in their lines and have less to be 
removed in the way of partitions. But their 
windows and high pitched roofs are frequently 
problems. The federation of churches prom- 
ises the abandonment of some well-constructed 
buildings, some of which may be available and 
serviceable for library purposes. In the small 
town of Warwick, one communion recently 
disbanded and deeded its building to the trus- 
tees of the public library. Almost ideal it 
seemed for the purpose. It is a one-story, 
oblong structure, having a pitched roof, with a 
ceiling over the auditorium. At first glance it 
needed a new chimney, new underpinning, 
new ceiling and floor and a coat of paint inside 
and outside. A famous architect gave his 
services, and the transformation is marvelous. 
Stepping into a hospitable vestibule, you look 
through glass doors across the entire room. 
Directly opposite, a fireplace beckons a wel- 
come, inviting vou to sit and read awhile. 
From each side of it an old-fashioned settle 
runs far out into the room, making with their 
high backs a generous alcove in each corner. 
Between them and you, a series of bookshelves 
only four feet high are so arranged that all the 
rest of the space is divided into alcoves, each 
large enough for its round table and some com- 
fortable Windsor chairs. A sense of seclusion 
and privacy has been gained without inter- 
fering with the openness of the room. Un- 
bleached cotton-cloth draperies give a softness 
to the light, much needed where all the wood 
is painted white. Even the old Bible-class- 
room is to be. used. It will be furnished to 
care for the legal historical collection. Form- 
erly the books were kept in a room about ten 
feet square in the town hall. So much space 
was devoted to the shelves that there was only 
enough left for a person to get in and turn 
around, select his book, and get out to let the 
next person in. Needless to say, little real 
library service could be given in such quarters. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing about 
this work of remodeling is the new lease of life 
which the library takes on when it 1s properly 
housed. Books in a closet are not a library, 
whether they are owned by an individual or by 
a town. A library is an educational institu- 
tion making available for the entire commun- 
ity the service of print. The service that a 
library worthy of the name renders may touch 
every interest of the (Continued on page 62) 
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THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


America’s Leading Manufacturers ~ 


Representin 
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OW many times you have said it in speaking of your cherished home— 
but usually of the unique floor plan, the decorations, the furnishings, 
and the many other personal conveniences and comforts you would 

have rather than the building material you would use. That was a secondary 
consideration—if it was a consideration at all. 

Exterior beauty, durability of construction and economy of maintenance are 
even more important attributes. 

If the interior of your ultimate home is beautiful and gives full expression to 
your personal preferences—something to be enjoyed all through the years 
which follow, then should not the exterior walls be equally beautiful and at 
the same time be built of an enduring material which will fully protect and 
preserve the interior? Stucco, Face Brick, or Stone over walls of 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


provide exterior beauty and enduring protection as no other building ma- 
terials can. 

In planning a home the average builder does not seem fully to realize that 
physical comforts are dependent to any extent on the building material used— 
that the walls of a house play a part more important than mere protection. 


Homes with walls of Hollow Tile have many decided advantages, economies 
and comforts not possible in homes with walls of ordinary construction. They 
are much cooler in summer and more economically heated in winter—due to the 
two or more dead air spaces in each unit of the wall—and for this same reason 
they are always free from dampness. Their first cost is practically the same as 
that of well-built frame buildings— and it is the last cost. Hollow Tile houses 
are permanent and do not require constant repairing and painting to stay de- 
preciation—expensive items which must be counted these days. They are 
fire-resistive and carry a low insurance rate. 

Our new book, ‘‘HOLLOW TILE FOR THE HOME,” will tell you more 
about this economical and permanent building material. It is illustrated with 
actual photographs of Hollow Tile homes built in every part of the country. If 
you are planning a home, this free book will give you much good building advice 
and many valuable plan suggestions. 


And when you build of Hollow Tile be sure that your local lumber or 
building material dealer furnishes “‘MASTERTILE.” Hollow Tile 
so trade-marked is the product of a member plant and indicates ma- 
terial manufactured in accordance with rigid Association standards. 
It is your protection; insist on getting it. 


By this trade mark MASJER[ILE you shall know it 


lll WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Steam or hot water will not 
. furn it white 





Fspa 


F COURSE you are not going to boil the varnished finish on your floors, fur- 
niture or woodwork — but if the finish will endure actual boiling, it will more 
than withstand steam from your bath-tub, hot water from leaky radiators, water 
spilled on table, fioors and so on 
Pitcairn Water Spar Varnish is unharmed, even by boiling. It insures you a rich 
and lasting finish for Floors, Furniture and Woodwork—whether interior or exterior. 
In your dealer's window you'll see a wood panel finished with Pitcairn Water Spar, 
submerged in an aquarium day and night, month after month—actual visible proof 
that Pitcairn Water Spar is waterproof. 

MILWAUKEE 


PITCAIRN VARNISH COMPANY cin Francisco. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT, WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES & SEATTLE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Datrbuting socks in all leading cities of the United States 
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Readers of The House Beautiful will welcome this charming book by one of the magazine’s most 
popular contributors 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE van LEER CARRICK | 


A book full of charm for the layman, full of value for collectors of the antique 
Profusely illustrated, beautifully bound, $2.50 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $................ eee copies of COLLECTOR’S LUCK. 
Mame. ._....._.... Rat So 
| 
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George Hepplewhite 


(Continued from page 13) 
The window-curtain, sofas and chairs are of 
the same color. The ceiling is ornamented 
with emblematical paintings, representing the 
Graces and Muses, together with Jupiter, 
Mercury, Apollo and Paris. Two ormolu 
chandeliers are placed here. It is impossible 
by expression to do justice to the extraordinary 
workmanship, as well as design, of the orna- 
ments. They each consist of a palm, branch- 
ing out in five directions for the reception of 
lights. A beautiful figure of a rural nymph 
is represented entwining the stems of the tree 
with wreaths of flowers. In the centre of the 
room is a rich chandelier. To see this apart- 
ment dans son plus beau jour, it should be 
viewed in the glass over the chimney-piece.”’ 
And the chairs with the Prince’s feathers 
would have looked admirably, | am sure, 





Hepplewhite so massive is always sure to 

suggest an Empire feeling. The solid 

columns are without ornament save the 
carved capitals. 


against this opulent background, and dressed 
in their vellow livery. 

Arthur Hayden insists that Hepplewhite 
“lacked the genius for symmetry that Chippen- 
dale possessed;”’ that ‘‘ graceful and dainty as 
many of his chairs are they cannot compare 
with the finely balanced proportions of those 
of Chippendale.”’ Undoubtedly true from 
this viewing angle, Chippendale’s chairs 
are the finest testimonials to that cabinet- 
maker’s talent that he ever displayed. But 
to me they seem, perhaps, less original in 
design than the chairs of Hepplewhite; he 
it was who first introduced the oval and 
shield-shaped backs unconnected with the 
seat. And, while we are dealing with criti- 
cism, in two different reviews | find this quo- 
tation from Clouston, the English authority: 


’ “T am unable to rank Hepplewhite with Chip- 


pendale on one side or Sheraton on the other, 
either in construction or design; yet there is an 
undefinable charm about his work, even when 
faulty by rule, which, like some old song, 
touches a higher and more human note than 
can be obtained by mere correctness.” Of 
course, the last part is very pretty praise, but, 
after all, if you will take that most useful of 
collector’s books, “The Furniture Designs of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton,” and 
honestly compare the various types and pat- 
terns, | think that you will agree with me in 
saying that you could live with more of 
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EPRODUCTION Italian Gothic stand, dark oak and = 
> -“ aD polychrome = $70.00 : 
Wrought iron table . ..$22.50 luc incense burner sade : 
Wrought iron table lamp in knob... ... - $85.00 = 
polychrome. ........ $22.00 Sang de Boeuf ash tray . $15.00 = 
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Modernize Y H ith 
odernize Your Mome wit 
. OAK FLOORS 
| 
ite You can hunt through 
- many a new house and not 
* find one without handsome, 
“ ’ . . 
pie dustless,” shining oak 
vei floors. This you know, and 
- it probably adds to your 
rs dissatisfaction with the 
; floors in the old home if 
rs they are not oak. 
ia Know, then, this pleasant fact 
he also! You can have modern, 
id housework-savin3, oak floors 
he laid right over your old floors at 
ee a cost including finishing below 
what new carpets would cost. i 
O- Oak floors are often found in such 
y: costly surroundings that few imagine ! 
i how little they cost. Callinthecarpen- | 
p- ter and ask for a figure on every room. 
. You'll be astonished—and lad. 
: The Book of Oak Floors 
A is a very new and handsome bro- | 
an chure which tells the whole story. | 
We shall be happy to send it if you | 
g; will ask for it. (It tells how to || 
in make a 200% to 500% investmentin || 
oak floors for an old apartment ‘| 
of building, too.) 
it, Oak Flooring Mfrs.’ Assn. | 
of QBgg> 106 Ashland Block: 
of =! Chicago: OK | 
r | 
t- FMA |] 
: ws } 
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J3eds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood - strength of steel 
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| * Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
you find a stalwart steel frame 
cloaked by lovely wocd. Seng- 
equipt Beds of Wood are strong 
as Samson, rigid as the law,mute 
and unmurmuring and— most 
important—completely hygienic. 
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A metal bed is frequently graceless. 
The ordinary w6od bed has many faults 
of character. It invites insomnia with 
its creaks and groans. It welcomes 
dust with its slats, slots and crevices. 
Only Seng-equipt Beds of Wood can 
offer you the combined artistry of 
wood and sturdiness of metal. 
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ii. 
CHICAGO 


If you are interested in home decoration, ie 
write for “The Bedroom Beautiful” by Ruth 
Angell. All good furniture merchants sell 
Seng-equipt Beds of Wood. The Seng trade- 


mark on the corner locks identifies them. 































THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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UT the countless miles of 
cavernous city streets, dimly 
lighted suburban highways and 
pitch dark country roads are too 

many for him to protect at every point. 

“Yale” gives every home, or building of any kind, 
its own policeman—an alert, steadfast, dependable, 
always-on-the-job guardian. 

“Yale” Cylinder Night Latches on all entrance doors—husky, 
tenacious Yale Padlocks on chests, bins and all out-buildings— 
that is the positive way of insuring the safety of your family 
and the protection of your valuables. 


Yale Cylinder Night Latches and Padlocks are only two of the better products 
of protection and utility bearing the trade-mark “ Yale” —see it on Cabinet 
Locks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, Door Closers, and Chain Block. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Makers of the YALE Locks 
9 East 40th Street New York City 







You need genuine “Yale” psotection. Be sure 
you get it. That means you must see the trade- 
mark “Yate.” Look for “Yale’’— see “Yale” 


—insist on ‘Yale.’ 


When in New York or Chicago visit 
our Exhibit Rooms, 
dially welcomed. 


You will be cor- 











Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ontario 






Hardware 











A Range that does its Work Well 


That, in short, describes Deane's French Range. The one 
shown here, designed for the family of average size, burns 
both coal and gas. ‘The principles upon which it is con- 
structed insure rapid and even heat distribution and uniform 
results in cooking. It will long outlast ordinary ranges and 
is noted for its economical fuel consumption. When you 
plan your new kitchen, let us help you solve your range 
problem. Circular 31, describing this and other ranges, both 
larger and smaller, should interest you. May we send you 


a copy? 
BRAMHALL, DEANE Go. 
265-267 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 














Next Month—The Spring Building Number. 
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Hepplewhite’s pieces than you could with 
either of theothers. Some ofSheraton’s designs 
seem to me ugly beyond belief: those ornate, 
over-draped beds and the Masonic and Nelson 
chairs for hideous instances. And, at times, 
Chippendale’s over-elaborated rococo French 
motifs—which they say he never carried-out, 
and | hope he did not—afflict me almost to 
tears. Because most of him is so fine and 
genuine and beautiful. But, as I look through 
this manual, there are only a few things of 
Hepplewhite’s that I would not like to own. 
And Hepplewhite has a long list: not chairs 
alone but chests, stools, sofas, sideboards, 
vases and pedestals, cornices, cupboards, wash- 
stands, bookcases, wardrobes, beds, candle- 
stands, tea-chests, commodes, desks, tables 
and side-tables, girandoles and mirrors and 
those charming types of sofas known as Duch- 
esse and Confidante. In fact, this is not half 
the elaborate list, but it will serve. Turn the 
pages of his design-book, and see how really 
delightful and easy-to-live-with most of the 
drawings look. If Hepplewhite’s chairs are 
smaller and more structurally delicate than 
| Chippendale’s it is because hoops were going 





Cellarette rather like a sarcophagus in 


shape. The heavy carved lion’s claw feet 
suggest the influence of an earlier mode. 


out of fashion, just as, so historians say, all 
seating furniture became lighter in construc- 
tion when armor was abandoned. Observe 
the delicately different patterns of Hepple- 
white’s pier glasses and their ornaments. 

See how beautiful the veneering’ on the 
chests of drawers is, and how such sur- 
faces must have shown off the fire and splen- 
dor of the wood. The volume will afford you 
a thousand diversions; well, to be exact, ‘near 
three hundred”’ different ones, for that is the 
number of designs that the third edition claims. 
You will, also, have some surprises. Of 
course, the square and tapering leg, often end- 
ing in the spade-foot, was introduced by Hep- 
plewhite, and he is supposed to have aban- 
doned totally the cabriole-leg. But there are 
two instances where he did not; once in the 
curving legs of a stool, once in the base of a 
pier-table. 

You cannot even say that Hepplewhite 
originated the sideboard as we now understand 
it, although he is frequently given credit for 
having done so. In reality it was Thomas 
Shearer, a friend and co-worker of Hepple- 
white’s, who made the first designs, but it was 
equally true that the greater cabinet-maker 
and his influence did much to make the designs 
popular. That is why, I suppose, today we 
think of sideboards almost as much as chairs 
whenever Hepplewhite’s name is mentioned, 
and, certainly, rich with inlay and gently 
smoothed by the hand of Time, these old pieces 
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H. Scheel Residence J.H.4W6.0C. Bly 
Passaic, fi J Architects 
How to Build Safety 


Into Your Home 


Policemen, firemen, 
watchmen —they can’t 
give you absolute safety. 
The only way to be sure 
—the only way to be safe 
is to build safety into 
your home —to build 
your home throughout 
with 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


You will always know how 
to build safety — and beauty 
and economy—into your 
home, if you send a postcard 
now for ‘‘Fire-proof Houses of 
Natco Hollow Tile,’’ with its 
twenty-four pictures and full 
descriptions of Natco Homes. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@DFING 


COMPANY - 
112 Federal > ; eee ~f 
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No living pianist has 
done more to engender 
a love for music among 
American people than 
Josef Hofmann, whose 
art at the zenith of his 
great career has been 
preserved by the Welte 
Alignon, 


The World 
Famous Welte 


OWNING a WELTE MIGNON in your 
home, is like having a continuous house 
party at which all of the world’s pianists of 
the present generation are perpetual guests. 
Think of the delight of being able te summon at 
will, to your piano, Paderewski, Hofmann, Buso- 
ni, De Pachmann, and the long line of more than 
one hundred and fifty pianists, all of whom are al- 
most equally famous! 

Then you can begin to sense what the possession 
of a WELTE MIGNON means to you. 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
Studio and Showrooms 
Six Sixty Seven Fifth Avenue 
New York 











Do You Know What Tupelo Is? 


DD NAME isn’t it? And it’s worth your while to know what 
that odd name stands for if you use LUMBER. Because 
TUPELO is the name of a TREE, from which is produced 

the finest LUMBER (for certain uses) that you or anybody else ever 
drove a nail into. Probably not one man in a thousand ever 
heard the name “TUPELO,” which simply proves how BIG a 
thing can be and still be comparatively unknown. The U. S. 
Forest Service in 1905 estimated the TUPELO then standing in the 
one State of LOUISIANA ALONE at FOUR BILLION board 
feet. Do you realize how much LUMBER that is? Just ONE 
billion board feet of TUPELO would lay a strip of flooring 


2 Feet Wide—2 Inches Thick 
—48 Thousand Miles Long 


(Twice around the earth.) AND TUPELO ALSO GROWS IN FLORIDA, 
GEORGIA AND SOUTH CAROLINA. You see there is plenty of TUPELO 
to go around, even though the demand for it is growing all the time. (And the 
demand IS growing —every day.) ‘The demand is growing because more persons 
are learning right along what a remarkably desirable lumber TUPELO is for 
certain very important uses. TUPELO is NOT the best lumber for all purposes. 
NO lumber is. For those uses to which it is suited TUPELO is the “ best buy ” 
in the lumber market today. For example, because of its peculiar “ involved” 
grain (which makes it extremely ‘TOUGH, terribly hard to split and absolutely 
non-slivering), TUPELO makes the 


Best House F looring 


unless you want to pay for hardwood floors. But you don’t want hardwood 
floors in every room for a house (as a rule) and in very many houses hardwood 
floors are not requisite for amy room. 




















TUPELO is also just as good for interior finish as it is for flooring, because it 
won’t split, is easy to work, and takes and holds a beautiful finish. 


Don’t you want to know all about TUPELO? Ask us for complete informa- 
tion and samples for YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


Please address our office nearest to you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 









































Shrubs and Evergreens 


Of Best Quality for City and Rural Landscape work. 
Prices right and we pay the freight. No money with 
order. Ask for 1920 Catalog, it explains why they buy of 


THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1011 Peters Avenue TROY, OHIO 








906 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 906 Heard National Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 
“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library."-— New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
tions of accomplished housewives. and covers the ae > =, whether by just beginning 
: S cae s pers ome-makers or by those o! 
entire range of domestic knowledg Rae eos These riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.’’"—Living Age. 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
istic b eetiinen he. Meeeninnn “Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves. problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 


—Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.”—Boston Globe. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $3 75 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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are among the loveliest gifts of the Eighteenth 
Century to posterity. 

Indeed, there seems so much to praise and 
so little to blame about Hepplewhite and the 
best of his school—nobody on earth can help 
having detracting imitators!—that I confess | 
am impatient of criticism. And, because | 
have quoted so much, I am going to quote once 
more; this time a sentiment of Walter Dyer’s 
with which my own opinion is in completest 
harmony: ‘Personally, I have always felt 
that Hepplewhite, if he deserves credit for all 
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The Burnham flue openings are between each section on each side of the boiler— 
each section is equally heated. 


Consider What Happens to Coal Bills 
When This Happens In a Boiler 


Y “this” we mean Chimney 
Scoots. 


The heat scoots up the chim- 
ney instead of being caught by the 
boiler and sent into your radiator. 


It’s caused mainly because the open- 
ing through which the smoke and 
heated gases must pass on their way 
to the chimney, is at the back of the 
boiler, as indicated by the chalk mark 
of our friend above. 


Which in turn means that the flames 
are drawn away from the front, 
directly to the back. 


That means that the front does a lot 


It’s just like putting a kettle over a 
fire that comes in heating contact 
with only half its bottom. 


Happily there is a way to make all the 
flames in a boiler come equally in con- 
tact with all the heating surfaces. 


The Burnham Boiler is madethat way. 
It’s one of the big reasons why the 
Bu nham gives so much heat from so 
much less coal. 

But there are other things that can be 
done to increase the heat to be secured 
from your coal. 

The Happy Solution Book tells about 
them all in an every day common 
sense way. 
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less heating than the back. Send for it. 


ord & Bjurnham@. 


Makers of Burnham Boilers 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
Canadian Office—Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto 
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UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 
nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $7.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS Boston, Massachusetts 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $ 
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that bears his name, was a greater designer 
than Chippendale, a man with a better bal- 
anced mind and a truer sense of line and pro- 
portion.” For the charge of a clumsy pattern 
can rarely be made against Hepplewhite: his 
taste is an almost constant virtue. 


“The Oaks,’ Osprey, on Little 
, Sarasota Bay 
(Continued from page 35) 


her ladies to pass down the cypress-bordered 
paths. However, for true romance the Italian 
garden must give way to “Love’s Lane,” 
winding near the water and affording a se- 
clusion almost as deep as the jungle. 

Near an inlet of the bay is a delightful tea- 
house remodeled from a small inn, and still 
displaying the sign ‘“‘Webb’s Tavern.” This 
building is an old landmark dating back to the 
days of early Manatee County, long before the 
time of northern capitalists. The estate con- 
tains several such and they have been turned 
to interesting account. 

Of arbors, gazebos and small garden houses 
there are many, usually of simple white trellis- 
work covered with flowering vines; in fact, 
simplicity is one of the chief characteristics, 
and certainly the greatest charm, of this vast 
winter garden. 

“February,” we say to each other. “Is it 
possible!”’ and there is a keener edge to our 
pleasure as we think of wind and snow and 
sleet. 

The house commands one of the finest views 
of the water. Looking through the tracery of 
palms, oaks and camphor trees, the distant 
quays seem like huge jewels set in rims of 
silver sand, It is a world of color at every 
point—even to a big cockatoo on the veranda 
whose snow-white wings are lined with brilliant 
yellow—a decorative bird posing and preening 
most effectively for visitors. 

The interior of the house is as cool and 
shadowy as an East Indian bungalow, though 
on entirely different lines. Chintz and cane 
in simple Louis XVI design suit the airy rooms, 
which show discriminating remodeling. There 
are many objects inside and out with a history 
older than the estate. Flanking a near-by 
arbor of ivy and wistaria are two urns brought 
years ago from Versailles and later surviving 
the Chicago fire. Many memories of other 
lands and other times must have crowded upon 
the owner as she walked the tessellated paths. 
“The American Naples” she called the main 
Bay of Sarasota, of which Little Sarasota is a 
continuation. 

We did not see the far-famed white moon- 
light on the water, but we witnessed a sunset 
which formed a fitting climax. Turner’s 
Slave Ship and one of Whistler’s Nocturnes 
seemed blended in the sky, while sea and quays 
and coast-line reflected every hue. Perhaps 
the Bay of Naples holds something more 
beautiful, but as yet we are unconvinced. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 48) 


scraped and put into the electric dish-washing 
machine. By dishes I include the entire 
serving equipment—china, glasses and silver- 
ware. The dinner dishes are also scraped and 
put away in the dish-washer with the cover on. 
Then in the morning, after breakfast, the 
breakfast dishes are added to this accummula- 
tion, and in fifteen minutes at the outside, the 
whole machine-full are in their accustomed 
places in the cupboard. 

“Yes,” again exclaims Madame the Good 
Housekeeper, ‘‘but as long as you have to 
wash the pots and pans after each meal, why 
not do the dishes also?” It sounds like a good 
argument, but when you consider that the new 
housekeeping is teaching that we must clear 
up as we go and that there ought not to be a 
lot of pots and pans waiting, to be washed at 
the end of the meal, it does not mean so much. 
Most housekeepers of the new school take a 
peculiar pride in cleaning up as they go, so 
that when the meal is ready to be served there 
is nothing standing around in the kitchen. 
The few utensils which must necessarily be 
left until after the meal can be put to soak 
while the meal is going on and then quickly 
disposed of after the dishes are scraped and 
put into the machine. Oftentimes, small 
cooking utensils and glass cooking ware can be 
put in the machine with the china. 

The after-breakfast dish-washing operation 
is a simple process. The racks inside of the 
machine hold the plates in a certain place, 
cups in another, glasses in another and silver 
in still another tray. Add some good soap 
powder, the requisite amount of boiling hot 
water, put on the cover and the machine does 
the work. This soapy water is then drained 
from the machine, boiling rinsing water run in, 
the machine operated for a few moments, and 
then the rinsing water drained off. Take the 
cover off the machine, dry and polish your 
silver and glassware and by that time the 
hot water rinsing bath will have caused the 
china to dry smoothly and without streaks. 
The dishes are then ready to put away and the 
operation is completed. While the machine 
is doing its work, the housewife has oppor- 
tunity to wipe up here and there or maybe 
clean a pot and pan or two. 

Dishes cannot break in the electric dish- 
washer, for they remain stationary. Only the 
water moves, and it is swirled in and out of 
the dishes, until it is almost an impossibility 
for them not to be wholly clean. | have often 
seen dishes coated with a mixture of molasses, 
corn meal and, pork fat perfectly cleansed in 
an electric dishwasher. In addition, it does 
away with the dish-cloth and tea towels, and 
when the china comes out of its last rinsing 
bath of very hot water, it is really and hygien- 
ically clean. 

To obtain the maximum efficiency with 
minimum labor from the electric dishwasher, 
the machine should be permanently connected 
to the hot water pipes and drain system, as 
shown in the picture of the kitchen with the 
black-and-white linoleum. It should also be 


connected permanently to an electric outlet. 
If you have to pour the hot water into the 
machine and later remove it by means of 
a bucket, it means just that much extra 
work. 

There is a certain knack in using the electric 
dish-washing machine that gets the highest 
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Homes Should Be 
“Spencer” Cleaned 












Because ‘‘Spencer”’ clean- 
ing is the enemy of disease- 
breeding dirt and the champion 


of healthful living conditions. 







CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 


“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 











This thoroughly effective vacuum cleaner literally sucks the dust 
and dirt from their lodgings in rugs and draperies, furniture and 
walls, cracks and corners. Down into the basement they are drawn 
and emptied. That’s why the “‘ Spencer ” is absolutely sanitary. 








Works rapidly, smoothly, vigorously. Fully equipped 
with light, easily-handled tools. A permanent servant. 







Write for particulars. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


DEPT. H. B. 
Hartford, Connecticut 








Spencer installations are going more and 
more into Residences, Schools, Apartments, 
Hotels, Clubs, Office and Public Buildings. 
Both architects and owners endorse the ‘‘ Spencer.”’ 


Installations for every type of 
building at surprisingly low cost. 











THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK — 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 





HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
for the gardener—a library in one volume. It shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 
“ae a wan fe wi Ste da RINE 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data—just Wsa@iendiietiem and a year’s subscrip- } $7 00 
what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for A 
the book will be of great help to any one planning Regular rate THE. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year 
2n, and will save many discouraging experi-  =-=—---—--—— a east i iamsh ee etn enh age ound emma ee 
a garden, and wi siete _— THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
ments. ee ; 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
The plan of the book is simple. All desirable Gentlemen: Encioeed find $7.00* for a year’s subscription 
ses potent jer the month in. to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and a copy of THE GAR- 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month ir UN MONTE Be Sooner se y 


which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “ pointers” 
are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a 


I oo sion cam idtlepigge n xsi dea crea adaie 


Gis pcciuticdotiinseinad ee State.... 
*Foreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10 extra 
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“THE OLDEST DooR IN THE WORLD.” 


It may beseen in the Church of Santa Sabina, on the Aventine Hill in Rome. ‘This door is of Cypress and is adorned with 
carvings, mostly of the 5th Century. The upper carving at the left is said to be the oldest representation of the crucifixion.” 
Another archaeological authority (in Princeton, New Jersey) writes, “Opinions vary as to the datesof these doors, but the 
weight of opinion puts them as early as the Sth or 6th Century, A.D.” (DOES CYPRESS, “The Wood Eternal,” LAST?) 





| BUY YOUR 
CYPRESS 
BY THE 
CYPRESS 
ARROW 
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If a Cypress door continues in daily use for over 1400 years, and ae | build your new home of Cypress, all or in part, how much will you and 
ead posterity save in repair bills if put out at compound interest? The same logic applies to present repairs or additions on structures built 
y people who did notlearn about *‘The W Eternal” soon enough. Mansion, cottage, back fence or pergola—it’s all the same. 
., Lhe photograph above (much larger) on India Tint paper, is the ‘‘art supplement”’ to Volume 38 of the internationally famous Cypress Pocket 
Library. This vol. is about ‘‘home-grown’’ furniture and contains full sized detail plans and complete specifications for seven different furniture 
designs. 62 pages. 12illustrations. 2 supplements. It is yours on request, with our compliments. The sooner the better. (Also ask for Vol. 1.) 


Southern Cypress Mfrs. Association, 1356 Hibertia Bank Building: New Orleans, La.. or 











Farr’s 
A treatise on the hardy gar- 
i den, containing information on 
ant upward of 500 varieties of 
° : Peonies (the most complete col- 
Specialties lection in existence), Lemeine’s 


Order your 1920 ornamental 

fruits and trees and plants now. 

Your order reserved at present prices, 

and shipped in time for spring planting. | 


new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and Lilacs, and the 
Irises (both Japanese and German) of which I have all 
the newer introductions as well as the old-time favorites. 
Garden lovers who do not have this edition may secure a copy if 


For 75 years we have been known for " 

‘Plants That Grow,” and fair dealing. | they send me their name and address. 

Express or freight paid anywhere east BERTRAND H. FARR 
= of Miss. River on order of #3 or more. Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


Wyomissing, Pa. 





125 Garfield Avenue 


<= Peter Bohlender & Sons = 


Py SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
Bist 
Ke | TIPPECANOE CITY (m1Ami county) OHIO a 











BUNGALOW 


CALIFORN BOOKS 


“Home Kraft Homes,” ‘“‘Draughtsman,” ‘‘Kozy Homes,” and “Plan 
Kraft""—50c each, postpaid. Contain distinctive designs, complete. 


DE LUXE BUILDING COMPANY 
518 Union League Building, Los Angeles, California 
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efficiency from it, just as there is a knack 
in using almost any piece of labor-saving 
machinery. In this particular case, the two 
important things to remember are—to place 
the dishes in the proper places and to use only 
very hot, or boiling water. After the machine 
has been used several times, the proper 
placing of the dishes becomes automatic and 
needs no special theught or care. The hot 
water is a necessity—both to clean the dishes 
properly and to insure their drying rapidly 
after the cover of the machine is lifted at the 
close of the operation. 

The cost of using an electric dish-washing 
machine is insignificant—both of itself and in 
proportion to the vast amount of disagreeable 
work it saves. Probably two cents an hour 
would cover the cost—and in many communi- 
ties it would be less, depending on the prevail- 
ing rate for current. When you consider that 
the dish-washer would certainly not run for 
more than ten minutes during the dish- 
washing operation, you appreciate how really 
trivial the cost is. 


Plate ‘Which Wil. Flousish i 
Shady Windows 


(Continued from page 29) 


for shady house plants, as their blossoming 
season, lengthened by the dearth of direct sun, 
extends over many weeks. We had a beauti- 
ful ‘Empress of India” which gave magnifi- 
cent bloom for ten successive years. Do not 
be deluded, as I was originally, by the advice 
to give it a rest in the summer and let it dry 
off. The embryo buds form at this time, and 
it should be very liberally watered. Sink the 
pot, as suggested above, and do not re-pot in 
the fall. Azaleas have moss-like roots and 
live largely upon their daily supply of water. 

Vines are graceful and most beautiful addi- 
tions to winter living-rooms, and may often 
be placed in corners or nooks where there is no 
room for larger plants to be disposed. And 
there is the whole family—valuable and orna- 
mental—of non-blooming plants, large and 
small, including palms—tiny and tremendous 
—(Kentia Belmoreana perhaps the best 
adapted for general house decoration) the 
ubiquitous rubber plant, Pandanus, Pepero- 
mia, the Christmas peppers, etc. In selecting 
vines, the old-fashioned English ivy which 
wreathed the pictures in our grandmothers’ 
parlors can hardly be improved upon, as indi- 
cated by its now occupying places of honor in 
the best florists’ shops, in hanging baskets and 
also in pots, trained over compact but delicate 
supports in globe or pyramidal form. Shower 
often, if possible, or wipe off the glossy leaves 
with a damp cloth occasionally, that it may 
breathe; keep a close look out for the mealy 
bug. There is a more fragile and delicate 
variety which we used to call the German ivy, 
growing very rapidly and semi-occasionally 
sending out a beautiful shower of small golden 
blossoms, and like its more dignified and slowly 
growing English relative, requiring only light 
and no sun. 

Vinca Major Variegata is a beautiful trailing 
vine which will flourish on the shady ends of 
plant shelves and is most valuable for this 
purpose; it is also lovely in hanging baskets or 
window boxes. We have a couple of pots of 
this which have been practically perennial as a 
graceful adornment used as above. In the 
summer we sink the pots in the ground and 
prune severely, thus starting a luxuriant new 
growth. Tradescantia is a very common, old- 
fashioned favorite which (Continued on page 66) 
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TABLE LAMP 
of Wrought Iron 


Finished in old 
ivory, 27 inches 
high, complete 
with carved tas- 
sel pull chain, 
fitted with 18- 
inch beautiful 
amber tortoise 
shade. 








Candlesticks of Silver, Carved Wood and 
Wrought Iron, Candlesto match decorations. 


Lamps and Shades of distinctive design in 
large variety of exclusive patterns. Porcelains, 
Carved Wood, Iron and Estofado finish Lamps 
with Shades to match in Vellumesque, Parch- 
ment, Silk and Embroidered Velvet. 


IRWIN POST 
LAMPS AND SHADES 
12 WEST 471TH STREET 
New Yor“ 













































INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on 
own roots, for everyone 
anywhere. Plant any time. 
Old favorites and new and 
rare sorts, the cream of 
the world's 
productions. 
“Dingee Roses” 
known as the best 
for 68 years. Safe 
delivery guaranteed any- 
| where in U.S. Write for a copy of 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1920. It’s FREE. 


Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” in 







natural colors. It’s more than a catalog— 
it’s the lifctime experience of the Oldest 
and Leadin; Rose Growers in America A 


practical work on rose and flower 
culture for the amateur. 
Describes over 500 
varieties of roses 
and other plants, <m 
bulbs and seeds & _* 
and tellshowto V 
grow them. t 
Edition limited. 
Established 1850 

70 Greenhouses 












THE DINGEE& 9/4 
CONARD CO. Lil 
Box 174 


West Grove, Pa. 
































MITTING’S SEEDS AND BERRIES 


Roses, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery 
and Landscape Gardeners 
Are the Best 
Beautiful Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 
Yours for Prompt Service 


H. J. AND ALFRED MITTING 
MORRIS, ILL. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


A trial subscription for three months will be sent to new sub- 
scribers on receipt of seventy-five cents. 35 cents a copy. $4.00 


@ year. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
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Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean the teeth feel i 
after using Pepsodent. Mark the ab- ! 
sence of the slimy film. See how teeth I 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 
In ten days you will know what is best. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 971, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

I WOO 

1 Address 


293 
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e 
Grow Dingy and Decay 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Film-coated teeth are cloudy and 
unclean. So dental science has for 
years sought a way to combat film. 
That way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
careful tests. And leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 

We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 

This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 
for home test to everyone who asks. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
You Leave a Film the digestant of albumin. The film 
to Mar Them is albuminous matter. The object 
Pas of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, th 
Millions know that teeth brushed te ‘a by rel pater eg 5 ews 7” 
daily still discolor and decay. This , 
is the reason for it: Only lately has this method been 
: : made possible. Pepsin must be acti- 
There forms on the teeth a slimy vated and the usual agent is an acid 
film. You can feel it with your harmful to the teeth. But science 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters has now discovered a harmless acti- 
crevices and stays. Brushing in the vating method. And that method 
usual way leaves much of it intact. now enables us to fight that film 
It may do a ceaseless damage. And with pepsin. 
most tooth troubles are now traced 
to: Ginn. The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. The 
That film is what discolors—not 10-Day Tube which we supply will 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. show. Get it and know what clean 
It holds food substance which fer- teeth mean. Cut out the coupon 
ments and forms acid. It holds the now. 
E ansad PAT. OFF, 4 
REG. U.S. psaveNnt . 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 
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THIS BORDERIS 
A SKETCH “FROM 
LIFE” OF A PIECE 
OF CARVED WAL- 
NUT FURNITURE. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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“The Cabinet-wood Superlative.” 


The War Brought It Out 


The absolute insistence of our Government 
upon American Black Walnut for gun- 
stocks (and for aero-plane propellers to the 
limit of our capacity) developed the fact 
that the amount of American Walnut still 
available is more than ample for our domestic 
uses of several generations to come! 


Its qualities are so incomparable among all 
hardwoods that it is no wonder that Wal- 
nut is classed as the supreme cabinet-wood 
of the world. If you inspect the palaces 
and museums of Europe and America you 
will get quite an awakening—and you will 
then be glad that Walnut is still plentiful 
and that youcan “‘get yours’’—and at most 
reasonable prices—though, of course, not 
in the ‘ ‘cheap”’ grades of furniture (those 
that you don’t want anyhow). Just ask 
your furniture dealer. (He is a pretty good 
merchant and he knows Walnut.) 


The brochure de luxe, on American Walnut is 
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now ready for your library table. On your 

request it will come, with our compliments. 
Will you give us your name for a copy of 
the First Edition? Thank you. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


Room 414, 115 Broadway, 
New York City 













are the hardiest, easiest growing, freest- 
blooming rose piants in America. Always 
wn on their own roots in the fertile sullot 
> w Castle. We are expert Rose gruwers 
na give you the benefit of a lifetime expe- 
rience. Our list the most select in America— 
embraces every desirable Rose now in culti- 
vation. An immense stock at right prices, 
Our rose book for 1920, 
“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE"’ 
tells you how to make rose growing a success, It is 
the most complete book on rose culture ever pub- 
lished. Elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives 
information and advice that you need. Send for 
your copy of this book today—a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 116, New Castle, ind. 














The Swiss Chalet in America 


q BOOK of suggestions for those who wish to build artistically and 
economically. Plans, Elevations and Photos postpaid $2.00. 
Personal attention given to your own problems 





Pieasainonens EHRSAM, Architect, Reading, a 




















The Firelight Fairy Book 





41 Mount Vernon Street 


A New Fairy Book Is Always a Delight 


A book of brand-new stories, full of adventure and fun, with all the quaint charm of the old-fashioned 
fairy book. Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 


By Henry B. Beston 


$3.00 postpaid 


ston, Massachusetts 
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The Small-Town Library Building 
(Continued from page 52) 


people. It is not limited to the mere lending 
of the recent fiction and magazines and 
the retailing of the latest gossip of the neigh- 
borhood. It teaches children the library 
habit; by the selection of the best books 
available, by sending deposits of books to the 
schools to supplement the classroom work, by 
giving them instruction in the use of the 
library tools so that they come to enjoy using 
books as aids. Reading-clubs, current events 
clubs, forums and debating societies, as well as 
lectures, and talks on every subject that inter- 
ests any group of citizens are regular library 
work. Picture collections, exhibitions and 
collections of local flora and fauna, and even 
Victrola concerts when connected with books, 
havea place at the library. The children’s 
story hour has created for many a child the 
saving grace of an imagination. Something 
akin to it is the reading of books and stories 
to adults. A group of people, whoever is 
interested in knowing about books and events, 
gather somewhat informally at the library. 
A leader discusses the recent books, possibly 
reading the most vital chapter, or explaining 
part of the plot. He may read some poems 
and indicate something of the author and his 
message. Or perhaps he will talk about the 
latest books dealing with an important current 
event or subject. It is an excellent way for 
busy people to keep up with what is going on 
in the print world. In many town libraries 
successful work of Americanization has for a 
number of years been accomplished. Books 
in foreign languages are furnished for those 
who cannot read English. Evening schools 
are conducted. Foreign-speaking lecturers 
explain the manners and customs of the 
country, the aims of government, the schools, 
banks, libraries and similar institutions. This 
has the purpose of making the new citizen feel 
that he is a recognized part of the community, 
and since he pays taxes, that the library be- 
longs to him. The town women frequently 
render valuable service by gathering in the 
foreign-speaking women and teaching them 
how to cook and sew, care for the baby and 
apply the general rules of hygiene. Books 
and pamphlets in their own language supple- 
ment this instruction. Some libraries have 
cherished the good local historical traditions 
of the place by telling them to children, using 
as a background a pioneer fireplace equipped 
with its cooking utensils. 

Are you interested in having the library in 
your town beautifully housed? Is it so situ- 
ated that it cannot render the sort of service 
given in villages nearby? Are you ambitious 
for your fellow townsfolk? Do not feel that 
because the high cost of building materials 
makes a fireproof structure impossible that you 
cannot realize your dream. Look about you, 
and see if some house worthy of preservation 
does not lend itself to library purposes, and 
then go to work to put your idea into being. 
Get the free advice and suggestions of the 
State Library Commission as to possibilities 
of library service in your town. Consult, pos- 
sibly, an architect as to the adaptability of the 
house you have in mind. Think of the crowd 
of witnesses who testify to the success of 
honest effort, who can record great triumphs 
achieved in the face of the most discouraging 
difficulties. A noble house is worthy of pre- 
serving hands. A library is an enduring bene- 
fit and inspiration. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


-~ 











a snow, sun and sleet! They are Time’s 
workers of ruin to houses. If your home is built 
of brick, concrete or stucco make it waterproofand 
attractively brilliant with Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating. Either a clear, crisp 
white or one of the many alluring Bay State 
tints on your walls, will swell you with pride. 










Our book No. 17and a sample will surely & 
convince you. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass, 


New York Office: Philadelphia Office: : 
Architects’ Building Weightman Building 4 














Its Principles and 
Practice 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
S book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, of the 
problems that perplex the home-maker in his endlesssearch 

for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 


of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 


A few of the chapter headings. will give a slight idea of the scope of this 
valuable work : 


WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera- 
ton, Adam and other Georgian types. 

THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


Inlerior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $6.00. 
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ful through the years.” 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX for 


| oy. — 


GARDEN FOR 


and FLORAL (eo18889) = 1920 


nail Several New Features. 
Based on our experience as the 
oldest mail order seed concern and largest 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 
550 acres and 12 greenhouses 1n best seed grow- 
ing section. A large number of splendid new vari- 

eties. Our Guide is full of helpful information about 
§ planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a successful gar- 
den. Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, 
Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. This book, 
the best we have issued, is yours absolutely free 
y Send for your copy today before you forget 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


9 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y 
The Flower City 
























nothing has been used on our floors, woodwork and furniture 
except Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
Simply apply Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax with a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops 
of any kind. Very little rubbing is required to produce an 
exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Paste—Liquid—Powdered 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX is not only a polish, but a 


wonderful preservative—it forms a thin, protecting film over 
the finish, similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate 
glass over a desk, table, or dresser-top. 


JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX for polishing floors 


of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, etc. 


ture, pianos, woodwork and automobiles. 


JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX sprinkled over 


any floor immediately gives a perfect dancing surface 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 








We Built 


It has kept them beauti- 


polishing furni- 


EME Re tet, 








ANDORRA 


Everé¢reens, Trees and 
Shrubs of distinction 


There is a fall list ready 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper. Prop. 
Chestnut Hill, Phila.,.Penna 
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gardener, young or old. Every year new 
varieties are offered which have been produced 
by crossing various types, and there is no 
limit to the possibilities which are open to the 
amateur in such work. 

Few gardens have greater likelihood of de- 
veloping a love for growing plants than those 
of trees and shrubs. In even a very small plot 
of ground one can grow an astonishing lot of 














ee young trees and shrubs which have a perennial 
Th Ch E li h G interest and may be watched year after year 
© arm oO ng 1S ardens from childhood to old age. Such gardens really 
have a greater significance than is possible 
How To Have It F or Your Own with the ordinary gardens of vegetables and 
Many of the flowers you’ve enjoyed And then there are this year’s new flowers. Under modern conditions one can 
for years were first introduced by Suttons. pl von of “ans which has bring to it varieties from the ends of the earth 
: ; een accumulating all the lean war years! ; i i 
arte rae ar a who aoe They bi6 tudy wowr—-wekinn to dead ~ pits growing side by side young plants 
sure of having Su - s flowers he their your garden the charm of infinite variety rom China and South America, fom Austra- 
original charm and glory—are those who | 4nd indelible individuality. lia and Siberia. It is easy to get from nursery 
get seeds grown by Suttons. Our orders for America leave every firms many kinds of trees and shrubs that 
Because of the infinite care we take in = ar grow from cuttings, and such growing is one 
; ang i t —a wealth of garden hi = : , ; 
Rh 8 ing a a —— may. vied dooahow Se of the most interesting phases of gardening. 
on’s Seeds do pp . which will be refunded on first $5.00 order. These tree gardens have a double interest 
aamebeh at 8 Bred by Suttons for more than a century. because by means of them one can initiate the 
Demanded by the best gardeners of five continents. young gardeners into many of the problems of 


plant propagation. The mysteries of budding 

H. P. Winter & Co. The Sherman T. Blake Co. and grafting are best taught through actual 
64-D Wall Street Cg 429-D Sacramento St. Yj experience with the growing plants, and the 
boy and girl who have known the delight of 


New York San Francisco, Cal. 

Sole Age Bes te Rocky Royal Seed Establishment Sole Agents Wost of the Rocky thus controlling the operations of Nature are 
READING, ENGLAN?D wees likely to find a fascinating interest in it. This 

really yields an even greater pleasure than 

Ruskin’s aphorism that to watch the buds 
grow into blossoms and the blossoms grow into 
fruits is one of the greatest delights of the race. 
ee ee 4 It is a very simple matter to show a child 
how to plant a peach pit, a cherry stone, or an 
apple seed and let him watch it grow into a 
lusty little tree which, if left to itself, is likely 

re | ner l w to bear only inferior fruit instead of the im- 
g. O eC] S proved sort from which it came. Such trees 


revert to the wild type and can only be con- 





































4 verted to their modern form by the process of 

an (72 S budding and grafting. Each of these are 
simple operations, the grafting being done in 

spring and the budding in summer. In so do- 


—make it possible for you to have exz > ki : ; 
P y ave exactly the kind ing one places in the young tree a bud or a scion 


of a garden you wish—at a very reasonable cost. 

In addition to offering you a most charming assort- e om pag Bg : _— st en — 

ment of roses and hardy flowers, vines, shrubs, se ernie Sencar ek which ss phere 

evergreens, and ornamental trees, we also offer a eouciaean aii ten sili Qala el eg 

most reliable Landscape Gardening Servi é 
lines g Service. You By the marvelous transmutation of Nature 


can avail yourself of this service by mail if y ris ‘ I , 
y - y mail if you wish, one is thus able to tame the wild fruit and 





és thus securing plans drawn by one of our . : 
, experts. This spring why not have your make it bear what one wills. No matter how 
od : often one does this, the fascination of it never 
garden as you always have dreamed it 
“a > palls, and there are few fields of opportunity 
should be? No matter whether you have : : . i 
| ; to which one can introduce a boy or girl that 
only asmall lot, or an extensive estate, you Statties 
“ys 7 : have greater possibilities of future good. 
can utilize Wagner Plansand Wag- : i 
ner Flowers to the best advant These processes of budding and grafting are 
ee very simple and easily learned by a ten-year- 


Send today for our new catalog 161. old child. To induce a young person thus to 


Wagner Park Nurseries manufacture and set out fruit trees is to give 
Box 62, Sidney, Ohio him a perennial interest in living things and to 


Nerserymen Landscape Gardeners Flarists tie him to the home grounds by bonds that can 
never be sundered: 

Another interesting type of tree gardening 
which is of value because it offers an oppor- 
tunity for excursions in the fields and woods 
with a definite object in view is that of the 
young nursery of forest and shade trees in 























IDEAL HOMES IN GARDEN COMMUNITIES which the owner transplants young seedlings 
that have been growing naturally along road- 
apoox or CALIFORNIA DESIGNS ror sate at $1.50 sides, in fields or along the borders of the 


woods. It is astonishing how many such 
small trees one can find by a little searching. 
Oaks, ashes, maples, beeches, chestnuts, wil- 


Postage paid by 
THE GARDEN CITY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 3215 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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FRUIT TREES 


(Bearing Size and Dwarf) 
For Your Home Garden 


Hill 








Fruit trees serve the two-fold purpose of orna- 
mentation and bringing fresh luscious fruit to 
your table. 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry trees of hardy 
thoroughbred stock that do not require the ser- 
vices of a professional grower; also Berries, 


= Currants, Roses, Shrubs and ornamental trees at 
unheard of prices. 
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Plant this Spring— Fruit this Fall 
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Why not put in some trees this spring? Send 
for catalog today. 
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THE HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 


** The Home of Good Trees’’ 
Dansville, N. Y. 


200 Orchard Ave. 
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Treats of everything that can possi- 
bly interest the Vegetable or Flower 
grower and is a necessary part of 
your Garden equipment. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


FOR 1920 contains 224 pages, six color plates featur- 
ing Choice Vegetables, Early Colossal Cosmos, Mam- 
moth Verbena, Los Angeles Rose and the new Rose, 
Columbia; also numerous photographic illustrations 
of the best of the recent novelties and old-time favo- 
rites in Vegetables and Flowers. 





The amateur as well as the professional will find many 
helpful cultural directions, written by experts, on all 
worth while Vegetables and Flowers. 





A copy will be mailed free if you mention this 
publication. Ready in January. Write today. 


HENRY A.DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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\ ,Kunderd’s Wonderful 
\} New Ruffled Gladioli 


are by far the grandest in 
the world. All competent 
authorities will tell you 
that, and you are far be- 
hind on Gladioli unless 
your garden has them. 
Handsomely illustrated 
booklet giving an in- 
teresting story of ‘“‘The 
Modern Gladioli”” and 
these wonderful New 
Ruffled strains will be 

4 sentyou free onrequest. 
{| Contains most complete 
cultural notes ever pub- 
lished and much other 


valuable information. 


A. E. Kunderd 


“The Originator of the Ruffled Gladioli” 
Box 7, Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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; ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 


and 
POTTERY 


Character and correct usage, whatever the period or 
style of design, can be obtained in mantels with 
Rookwood tiles. Soft and variable shades of ivory and 
dull blue make the mantel shown, most attractive. 


Rookwood vases and bowls add beauty and usefulness to 
decorative arrangements in the home. Write for literature. 






THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| RED GUM i: is “not ol at alll gummy.” 


IT IS ‘‘AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD,’? BECAUSE OF ITS RICH BROWNS AND SATIN TE. 





E CABINET 


"S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 


S USING AMERICAN RED GUM FOR FIN: 


RS BEFORE AMERICA 
HONOL AHL OL NILVS SV LHOS LAA ‘GOOMGYUVH DPNIYAGNA NV 


Residence of Mr. E. C. Delafield, Riverdale-on-Hudgon, N. Y. } 
Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Ask for Booklets. 
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,_Comimeres Bide  Mesorsan, Tenn. | 


























Nursery Stock of Proven Reliability 


The successful growing experience of 44 years is back of eyery tree, plant and shrub 
sold by the Woodlawn Nurseries. 

The sturdiness and moderate price of such Woodlawn grown plants bring a flourish- 
ing garden within the most moderate means. Luxuriant flowering bushes to line 
an uninteresting pathway, evergreens and shrubs to soften the lines of the house 
or screen a garage, hardy plants and vines that make your garden an annual joy. 

We take particular pride in our fruit trees, vines and berry 
bushes. Send for our illustrated 1920 Nursery List. It contains 
valuable planting and growing data together with a catalog of 
dependable plants and trees. 

Our vegetable and flower-garden seeds make thrifty, beautiful gardens. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


887 Garson Avenue Rochester, New York 

















Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Country 
House Number FREE 


HE October issue of The Architectural Record 

is devoted exclusively to country and subur- 
ban homes, with more than 100 photographs 
exterior and interior views and floor plans, illus- 
trating the most successful recent work of leading 
architects throughout the country. 





From the reading and advertising pages of this number you are 
sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to decide 
the practical problems of style, materials, arrangement, furnish- 
Ings, etc. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine 
devoted to progress and practice in all branches of architecture — 

with an average of 100 or more illustrations per month. Some houses are published in each 
issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as 
well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


4 Subscribe now to start January, 1920, and we will send you FREE this valuable Country 
Special Offer House Number; also the issues of November and December—15 numbers for only $3.00. 


Please mail the coupon promptly 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEw YorK CITY 


Send free your October, November and December numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning pea 
1920, for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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lows, locusts, and many other trees thus 
spring up spontaneously wherever a little soil 
gives them roothold. Such tiny saplings are 
readily pulled up in fall or spring and trans~ 
ferred to the child’s tree garden where after a 
year or two they will become large enough to 
transplant in a permanent situation. Young 
conifers—pines, spruces, firs, and hemlocks— 
are also readily found. These require a longer 
time for growth, but are of greatest interest. 

Statistics in a matter like children’s garden- 
ing are, of course, difficult to determine. The 
boy or girl who does the work has little liking 
for definite records of the hours of labor or the 
crops produced. On the whole this is a for- 
tunate fact, for gardening is an occupation that 
yields its own reward in the pleasire of the 
work as well as the results obtained. It is very 
easy to take the pleasure out of it by over-in- 
sistence upon record-making. In a few cases, 
however, statistics are available, and these are 
interesting in showing the great economic value 
of this: work when children generally are en- 
gaged init. During recent years several cities. 
and towns in Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina have had the home-garden work def- , 
initely related to the school, with garden 
teachers employed by the school boards to 
supervise the activities of the children on Sat- 
urdays and during the summer vacation. 
Records of production were kept in eight of 
these cities. In 1918 nearly eight thousand 
children were enrolled and these children pro- 
duced crops to the value of about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

In six cities in North Carolina the boards of 
education spent some ten thousand dollars for 
garden supervision, with a resulting produc- 
tion on the part of the children of twenty dol- 
lars for every dollar expended. But this finan-- 
cial return represents, of course, only a very 
small part of the value of the work. The expe- 
rience with real work among growing plants 
and the lessons of thrift and economic values. 
are much more important. 


Plants Which Will Flourish In 
Shady Windows 
(Continued from page 60) 


survives any amount of neglect, but which 
almost pathetically responds to care, increas-- 
ing magically in size and luxuriance and 
becoming really beautiful. There is a dark 
red and green variegated variety; the green 
Tradescantia occasionally sends out small 
blossoms of a lovely sky-blue color. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that those of 
us who are fortunate enough to live in the 
country may, if we wish, beautify our rooms 
with enchanting woodsy treasures, bi-products 
of forest walks or just-before-winter glean- 
ings. Tiny pine trees spring up by the thou- 
sand in the forests, their feathery tops so 
beautiful as to put to the blush many of the 
“ornamental” offerings of the florists’ shops. 
Take up one or two of them—either a symmet- 
rical little pyramid or one so misshapen as to- 
be grotesquely attractive; pot them carefully 
with drainage at the bottom, keep them moist 
and sprinkle occasionally; set them in shady 
corners and see how often they will attract 
admiring comment, and how you will enjoy 
their cheerful greenery. Set them out in the- 
ground in the spring if you wish—they will 
grow and flourish. Small cedars are lovely 
potted and artistically placed; and the irregu~ 
larly growing junipers even more so. 
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Just Exactly Right 


Probably nearly all of us—certainly all who 
have 300d taste—when we areabout to build, 
visualize a home of comfort, of dignity, with 
a touch of luxury—not enough to suggest 
over-richness but enough for elegance and 
distinction—true homelikeness. In short, we 
commune with our thoughts to mentally pic- 
ture the home that shall be just exactly right. 


Our vision is hard to satisfy and it is not until 
we become acquainted with Indiana Lime 
stone, that moderately priced “Aristocrat of 
Building, Materials,” that our doubts resolve 
into a feelin’, of certainty that the very thin3, 
we have sought is found at last. 


That this satisfying experience may be yours, begin by writing 
for Vol. 27, a series of Prize Designs for Indiana Limestone 
Houses. And shail we send you‘a sample of stone, too? 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Ind. 


We show here an inviting Indiana Limestone Home in Washington, D. C. 
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Noteworthy Houses by Well-Known Architects—IV. 
Bertram G. Goodhue, Architect 


Wrought Iron Work fromthe By-Waysof France Bruce Elwell 
Mediaeval and Modern Doors Chester A. Brown 
Weather Strips Daniel Randall 


A Discussion of the A. B. C.’s of Architecture—VI 
Thomas P.. Robinson 


A Little Farm Group at Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


Roofs—Picturesque and Practical Helen Bowen 
Wardrobe Details E. T. P. Walker 


The Home of Mr. George B. Ogden in Utica, N. Y. 
Clement R. Newkirk and Egbert Bagg, Architects 


Will be 
the Spring 
Building 


House Beautiful Brick House Derby and Robinson, Architects 


The Three Best Houses in Pasadena, California — 
Selected by Charles H. Alden 


Reading Plans Edwin B. Goodell, Jr. 


Plumbing—Sanitary System, Supply System and Fixtures 
Richard B. Derby 


The Ornamental Door and Window in the House of Stucco 
H. Vandervoort Walsh 


The Illumination of the Home Allard W. Spencer 
The ‘Prize House”’ as Built by One of Our Readers 


Measured Drawings of the Grove House, Chiswick,'England 
Charles Ed. Hodges 


Of Harvard Water Struck Brick Lydia Garrison 


Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription, 
OR 


Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ subscription to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 
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